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Post-Reformation  Wales 


R.  O.  F.  WYNNE 

rj  the  year  1578  the  Welsh  seminarists  in  Rome  were  causing  the 
authorities  a  certain  amount  of  worry.  There  had  been  disputes 
at  the  English  College  between  the  Welsh  and  English  students. 
Brawls  had  taken  place  in  the  streets  and  stones  were  thrown. 
The  Rector  of  the  English  College,  Dr.  Morris  Clynog,  a  Welshman, 
had  been  accused  of  showing  undue  partiality  to  the  Welsh  students. 
In  the  upshot  the  conduct  of  the  College  was  transferred  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  twenty-two  years  later  Father  Robert  Parsons 
declared  roundly  that  “two  Welshmen  should  never  be  at  the 
college  at  once  during  such  time  as  he  was  Rector,  for  if  there  were 
three  they  would  set  the  house  on  fire.”  There  had  been  deeper 
issues  at  stake,  however,  than  Dr.  Morris’  partiality  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  A  report  ''Causae  quare  scholares  Anglii  tantum 
abhorrent  a  regimine  Dr.  Mauritii"  gets  near  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter: 

"Sed  tamen  [Walli]  et  lingua,  et  moribus,  et  loco  habitionis,  et 
natura  etiam  multunm  differunt  ab  Anglis .  .  .  Hague  Angli  et  Walli, 
quoad  amorem  naturalem,  se  juncta  religione  Christiana  quam  utraque 
gens  profitetur,  ita  se  plane  habent  et  invicem,  ut  Hispani  et  Mauri . . 
They  complained  that  Dr.  Morris  had  introduced  Welsh  students 
into  the  college  "qui  contrarium  spiritum  nobis  habent,  et  contrarium 
finem  intentioni  suae  sanctitatis  de  sublevanda  patria  nostra.”^ 

No  provision  was  made  in  Rome  or  elsewhere  on  the  Continent 
for  what  the  situation  so  clearly  demanded — a  separate  Welsh 
College.  No  doubt  the  complexities  of  the  political  situation  made 
this  difficult.  By  the  Act  of  Union  of  1536,  Wales  had  been  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  realm  of  England  and  the  setting  up  of  a  Welsh 
college  would  have  been  interpreted  by  the  English  government 
as  a  move  to  give  Wales  political  recognition. 

If  Morris  Clynnog’s  own  letters  and  writings  are  representative, 
the  Welsh  exiles  were  anything  but  as  pacific  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  made  out  to  have  been  in  their  attitude  towards  the  use  of 


1.  “But  notwithstanding,  the  Welsh  differ  from  the  English  in  tongue,  habits, 
habitations  and  also  in  nature  .  .  .  and  therefore  the  English  and  the  Welsh, 
though  as  concerns  their  natural  preferences  they  are  united  by  the  same 
Christian  religion  which  both  profess,  yet  they  have  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  as  Spaniards  to  Moors  .  . .” 

2.  “. . .  who  have  a  different  spiritual  outlook  from  us  and  a  diff^r^ot  way  of 
showing  their  piety  in  upholding  our  fatherland," 
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physical  force  for  the  overthrow  of  heresy  in  England.  Mr.  Tecwyn 
Lloyd  gives  me  leave  to  mention  his  recent  discovery  in  the  Vatican 
arcWves  of  two  memoranda  and  four  letters  addressed  by  Dr. 
Morris  Clynnog  to  the  Pope  from  Louvain.  In  these  he  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Papal  powers  should  undertake  a  full-scale  invasion 
of  Britain  without  delay,  using  the  Menai  Straits  as  their  point  of 
entry  and  entrenching  themselves  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Wales 
between  the  Conway  and  the  Mawddach.  Therefrom  the  attacking 
forces  could  proceed  south-eastwards  towards  London. 

National  feeling,  though  strong  amongst  the  Welsh  exiles  at  this 
time,  was  unrealistic.  Witness  the  remark  reputed  to  have  been 
made  to  the  Scots  Bishop  Leslie  by  Dr.  Owen  Lewis:  “My  Lord, 
let  us  stick  together,  for  we  are  the  old  and  true  inhabiters  of  the 
island  of  Britain:  these  others  be  but  usurpers  and  possessors.” 
This  sentiment,  though  uttered  partly  in  jest,  had  been  seriously 
fostered  amongst  the  Welsh  people  ever  since  the  usurpation  of  the 
English  throne  by  Harry  Tudor,  of  whom  Howel  Aerddan  sang: 

Call  the  Welsh  to  thy  side  and  they  will  come  to  thee. 
Demand  England  under  thee  and  the  despoiling  of  her  men, 

and  a  foreign  observer  had  written  “they  [the  Welsh]  may  now 
be  said  to  have  recovered  their  former  independence,  for  the  most 
wise  and  fortunate  Henry  VII  is  a  Welshman.”  The  “Crown  of 
London”  had  fallen  to  its  rightful  possessors,  for  were  not  the 
Welsh  by  virtue  of  their  race,  the  true  inheritors  of  the  island  of 
Britain?  Such  fancies  would  not  have  hoodwinked  the  patriots 
who  had  fought  for  Welsh  freedom  in  the  days  of  Owain  Glyndwr, 
but  they  gratified  the  Welsh  “upper  class”  brought  into  being  by 
the  Tudor  ascendancy  and  they  won  acceptance  from  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  As  a  consequence  Welshmen  were  content  to 
assume  the  title  of  Britons  or  even  Anglii,  as  appears  over  and  over 
again  in  the  description  the  Welsh  seminary  students  gave  of  them¬ 
selves  at  the  colleges  abroad  from  the  year  1600  onwards.  This,  for 
example,  is  how  Charles  Gwynn  of  Bodfel  in  Caernarvonshire 
describes  himself  in  his  responses  at  the  English  College  in  1610: 

** Locus  nativitatis  atque  educationis  fuit  in  ilia  Angliae  parte  quae 
Cambria  nuncupatur."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  by  the  close 
of  the  16th  century  the  authorities  at  Rome  seem  to  have  lost  all 
awareness  of  Wales  as  a  separate  nation.  Not  one  of  the  Welsh 
candidates  who  entered  the  English  College  at  Rome  between  the 
years  1601  and  1736  is  asked  if  he  speaks  Welsh  and  only  one 
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thought  it  worth  while  mentioning  that  Wales  spoke  its  own 
language.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Tecwyn  Lloyd:  “It  seems  that  the 
idea  of  Wales  as  a  separate  territory  and  of  the  Welsh  people  as  a 
distinct  community  is  entirely  absent  from  their  minds;  these 
students  thought  of  their  Welshness  as  an  incidental  and  quite 
irrelevant  fact.”  Mr.  Lloyd  continues:  “This  too  was  the  view 
taken  by  the  Catholic  mission  in  Britain  at  the  time  as  the  absence 
of  any  mention  of  Wales  in  the  contemporary  reports  of  the  Vicar- 
Apostolic  amply  shows.  Copies  of  these  reports  are  kept  in  the 
Archives  of  the  College  of  Propaganda  at  Rome  and  the  file  begins 
in  1627.  It  is  not  until  1810  that  any  reference  to  Wales  as  such 
occurs  in  these  reports  and  it  is  very  clear  from  what  is  said  then 
that  the  Catholic  Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Western  District  of  the 
day  had  very  little  conception  of  what  was  happening  in  Wales.”® 
The  Welsh  martyrs  themselves  (there  are  over  fifty  of  them),  though 
they  evince  a  strong  natural  affection  for  their  own  people  do  not, 
in  their  recorded  utterances,  seem  to  show  any  greater  awareness  of 
the  essential  nationhood  of  Wales  than  their  compatriots  in  the 
seminaries  abroad.  The  impression  one  gathers  is  that  Wales  is 
simply  that  part  of  Britain  which  has  chanced  to  preserve  the 
ancient  British  tongue;  a  difference  of  nationhood  is  scarcely 
suggested.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  Act  of  Union  of  1536 
had  succeeded  in  all  its  aims  save  that  of  destroying  the  Welsh 
language.  Had  the  Welsh  seminarists  throughout  this  period  re¬ 
tained  something  of  the  national  spirit  of  the  earlier  years  better 
provision  for  the  needs  of  the  Welsh  mission  would  doubtless  have 
been  made  and  the  Faith  in  Wales  would  have  been  greatly  fortified. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  is  clear 
that  many  in  Wales  conformed  along  with  their  clergy  in  a  spirit 
of  complete  bewilderment  and  in  expectation  of  a  return  to  nor¬ 
mality  such  as  had  taken  place  after  the  religious  changes  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  conditions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
were,  moreover,  to  a  large  extent  disregarded.  Thus,  for  very  many 
years  the  Host  was  raised  up  and  adored  at  the  Communion  Service 
and  altars,  roodlofts  and  images  stood  undefiled.  As  the  reign 
progressed  and  people  grew  more  aware  of  the  true  situation 
recusancy  increased.  Striking  tribute  to  the  constancy  of  these 
recusants,  most  of  them  of  humble  station,  has  been  paid  by  Mr. 
Emyr  Gwynne  Jones  in  his  study  of  “Catholic  Recusancy  in  the 
Counties  of  Denbigh  and  Flint.”* _ 

3.  “Rome  and  Wales.”  D.  Tecwyn  Lloyd,  dockleaves.  Winter  1952. 

4.  Transactions  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cynunrodorion.  1945 
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In  Monmouthshire  the  Jesuit  Welsh  mission  had  its  headquarters 
in  the  Cwm  in  the  parish  of  Llanrothal.  Founded  in  1620,  there 
were  sometimes  ss  many  as  twenty  priests  quartered  there  at  one 
time.  They  continued  there  without  molestation  for  sixty  years, 
their  farm  carts  calling  quite  openly  at  Monmouth  market  for 
provisions.  Then,  at  the  time  of  the  Titus  Oates  scare,  their  house 
was  raided  and  destroyed  by  the  order  of  Croft,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
himself  an  apostate  Catholic  and  former  Jesuit  seminarist.  So 
strong  was  the  Faith  in  this  comer  of  Monmouthshire  that  in  one 
hamlet  (Llanfair  Cilgoed),  there  was  scarcely  a  Protestant  and  the 
priest  received  the  tithes  of  the  pre-Reformation  chapel  in  use  by 
the  Catholics  there  until  1689.  The  Faith  was  similarly  preserved 
in  some  of  the  valleys  behind  Brecon  and  around  Holywell  and 
other  parts  of  Flintshire  in  the  north.  The  labours  of  Fr.  Morgan 
Clynog  (nephew  of  Dr.  Morris  Clynog),  for  nearly  thirty  years 
until  his  death  in  1619  did  much  to  preserve  the  Faith  in  parts  of 
the  Towy  valley  and  Glamorgan.  Fewer  priests,  however,  seem  to 
have  penetrated  the  less  accessible  parts  of  Wales  fronting  the 
western  seaboard. 

Of  the  state  of  religion  in  Wales  generally  during  the  17th  and 
first  half  of  the  18th  centuries  we  are  given  some  revealing  glimpses. 
Thus,  the  Cardiganshire  author,  John  Lewis  of  Glascrug,  writing  in 
1646,  has  this  to  say: 

I  must  tell  you  (Welsh  people),  abating  gentry  and  a  few 
others,  that  by  the  benefit  of  education  may  be  otherwise; 
generally  (I  dare  bouldly  say)  we  can  be  but  Papists,  or  worse 
in  Wales.  I  need  not  remind  thee  of  the  swarm  of  blinde, 
superstitious  ceremonies  that  are  among  us,  passing  under  the 
name  of  old  harmless  custom;  their  frequent  calling  upon 
saints  in  their  prayers  and  blessings,  their  peregrinations  to 
wells  and  chapels. 

Here,  translated,  is  one  verse  of  a  carol  apparently  camposed 
about  the  year  1700.  It  was  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ceinewydd 
(New  Quay),  Cardiganshire,  until  fairly  recent  years  and  shows 
how  far  even  then  English  government  was  from  eradicating  tradi¬ 
tional  habits  of  Catholic  thought  from  the  minds  of  the  Welsh 
people: 

O  Mary  maiden,  full  of  grace. 

Who  bore  the  Saviour  of  our  race — 

Jesus,  exalted  in  high  place, 
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By  heaven’s  throne  our  plea  make  known. 

Thy  voice  upraise  for  us,  thine  own. 

O  Saviour  for  us  bom. 

Our  daybreak  and  our  morn. 

In  his  View  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's 
Erasmus  Saunders,  writing  in  1722,  comments  first  of  all  on  the 
“extraordinary  disposition  to  religion  which  prevails  among  the 
people  of  this  country.”  The  sacrifice  that  the  country  population 
made  to  attend  the  parish  church,  the  long  journeys  undertaken 
for  this  purpose,  their  patience  in  waiting  for  the  itinerant  preachers 
to  begin,  their  fondness  for  singing,  wakes,  festivals  and  funerals, 
commanded  his  admiration.  He  then  proceeds  to  deplore  the 
presence  of  survivals  of  Catholic  ceremonies,  ejaculations  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints  “as  if  the  people  had  hardly 
yet  forgotten  the  use  of  praying  to  them.  Nay,  in  many  parts  of 
North  Wales  they  continue  in  effect  still  to  pray  for  obits,  by  giving 
oblations  to  their  ministers  at  the  burial  of  their  friends  to  pray 
them  out  of  Purgatory.  ...  If  we  have  not  quite  unlearned  the 
errors  of  our  Popish  ancestors,  it  is  because  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  begun  about  200  years  ago  in  England,  have  not 
effectually  reached  us.”  The  following  is  a  part  of  Saunder’s 
summing-up  of  conditions  in  the  State  Church  as  he  found  them 
in  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s,  and  there  is  ample  proof  that  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  other  Welsh  dioceses  were  in  no  wise  different: 

As  the  Christian  service  is  thus  totally  disused  in  some 
places,  there  are  other  same  that  may  be  said  to  be  but  half 
served,  there  being  several  churches  were  we  are  but  rarely, 
if  at  all,  to  meet  with  preaching,  catechizing,  or  administering 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  In  others  the  service  is  but  partly 
read,  and  that  perhaps  but  once  a  month,  or  once  in  a  quarter 
of  a  year.  .  .  .  And  now  what  Christian  knowledge,  what  sense 
of  piety,  what  value  for  religion,  are  we  reasonably  to  hope  for 
in  a  country  thus  abandoned,  and  either  destitute  of  church 
to  go  to  or  ministers  to  supply  them  or  both?  Or  how  can  it 
well  consist  with  equity  and  conscience  to  complain  of  the 
ignorance  and  errors  of  an  unhappy  people  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  ? 

In  another  place  the  survey  speaks  of  many  churches  that  are 
decayed  and  which  “do  only  serve  for  the  solitary  habitations  of 
owls  and  jackdaws.” 
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Such  then,  was  the  state  of  religion  in  Wales  when,  in  1735,  two 
centuries  after  the  commencement  of  the  “Reform,”  there  began 
that  religious  revival  destined  to  fill  the  spiritual  vacuum  left  by 
the  Reformation  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Welsh  people. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  the  Welsh  people,  neither  Catholic  nor 
yet  fully  protestantized,  had  lived  in  a  twilight  world  full  of  confused 
recollections  of  the  “Old  Faith.”  When  the  Revivals  came  they 
woke  the  nation  from  the  spiritual  apathy  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
fortified  the  language,  and  left  Welsh  society  organized  on  a  purely 
religious  basis  with  its  entire  cultural  and  social  life  centred  on  the 
chapel.  In  the  words  of  Saunders  Lewis:  “Nonconformity  became 
the  very  nationhood  of  Wales.  It  was  a  new  nation,  formed  and 
unified  by  its  religious  conversion.  .  .  .  Religion  was  three-quarters 
of  life;  it  triumphed  in  poverty  and  over  poverty  and  ennobled  the 
bitter,  ill-requited  toil  on  land,  in  quarry,  in  mine.”^ 

Something  of  the  original  spirit  of  the  Revival  can  be  found  in 
the  work  of  the  Welsh  hymnodists  of  that  period,  notably  Williams 
of  Pantycelyn  and  Ann  Griffiths.®  The  former  wrote  hymns  which 
are  sometimes  quite  lyrical  in  character  as  the  following  translation 
may  suggest: 


There’s  the  land  and  there’s  the  haven. 
The  happy  realm  I  long  to  roam. 
There’s  the  road  all  bright  before  me 
Leading  to  my  Father’s  home. 

Bums  within  my  heart  a  longing 
Yonder  in  that  plea  to  be. 

Where  a  myriad  voices  anthem 
“Adoration  unto  Thee.” 

Now  my  sails  are  filling  freely 
In  the  paradisal  air. 

And  I  hear  a  sound  of  singing 
From  that  bourne  enchanting,  fair; 
Farewell  sun  and  moon  and  treasure. 
Earth  and  all  mankind  farewell. 
Naught  I  prize  beneath  all  heaven 
Save  with  God  alone  to  dwell. 


5.  “A  Note  on  Welsh  Education,”  Saunders  Lewis,  blackfriars,  March  1948. 

6.  It  is  significant  that  the  new  Welsh  Catholic  hymnal  now  in  course  of 
prq>aration  is  to  include  a  selection  of  these  hymns. 
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Ann  Griffiths,  the  daughter  of  a  hill-farmer  in  a  remote  corner 
of  Montgomeryshire,  was  only  thirty  when  she  died.  Her  hymns  are 
full  of  adoration  and  an  intense  and  very  intimate  love  of  the 
Person  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  She  is  absorbed  in  wonder  at  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  and  never  ceases  to 
express  that  wonder.  Her  imagination  is  daring,  as  in  these  lines 
taken  from  a  hymn  in  which  she  contemplates  the  Passion  (I  make 
no  attempt  to  render  rhyme  or  scansion): 

He  strengthened  the  arms  of  His  executioners 
To  nail  Him  there  upon  the  Cross. 

or:  The  whole  creation  moves  within  Him 
And  He  lifeless  in  the  grave. 

or  again:  The  Author  of  life  is  put  to  death 

And  buried  is  the  mighty  resurrection. 

In  another  poem  Ann  Griffiths  contrasts  the  decree  by  which 
God,  on  pain  of  death,  set  bounds  to  man’s  approach  to  Mount 
Sinai,  with  the  breaking  of  those  bounds  in  the  reconciliation 
wrought  by  Christ: 

When  the  smoke  ascends  on  Sinai 
And  the  trumpet  sounds  on  high, 

I  shall  feast  beyond  the  frontier 
In  Christ  the  Word  and  shall  not  die. 

In  one  of  her  few  letters  that  are  preserved  she  sums  up  all  her 
desires: 


.  .  .  that  I  may  leave  behind  every  tendency  contrary  to  God’s 
will,  leave  behind  all  ability  to  dishonour  God’s  law,  that 
every  weakness  may  be  swallowed  up  in  strength,  that  I  may 
obtain  full  conformity  with  the  law  that  is  already  in  my 
heart  and  enjoy  the  vision  of  God  forever. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Revival  bore  fruit  of 
this  kind  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  number  of  those  who  experienced 
the  force  of  that  awakening. 

The  Revival  in  Wales,  like  its  counterpart  under  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  in  England,  started  within  the  fold  of  thejEstablished 
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Church  and  drew  unquestioningly  upon  the  Reform  for  its  doctrine. 
Finding  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Establishment,  which  mistrusted 
“enthusiasm,”  it  took  on  more  and  more  the  character  of  Dissent, 
which  is  by  nature  radical  in  politics,  anti-traditionalist,  and  anti- 
Catholic. 

On  this  account  it  is  perhaps  hard  to  expect  Catholics  to  approach 
the  study  of  Welsh  Nonconformity  with  much  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing;  yet,  as  I  have  indicated,  sectarian  narrowness  was  not  the 
whole  of  the  story  nor  yet  the  most  important  part  of  it.  That 
devotional  spirit  apparent  in  the  works  of  William  Williams  and 
Ann  Griffiths  shines  forth  again  and  again  as  something  which  a 
Catholic  can  understand  and  to  which  he  can  respond.  Our  Lady 
herself  is  honoured  in  unexpected  quarters,  as  in  the  invocation 
“Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,”  used  by  one  of  the  most  uncompromisingly 
protestant  of  the  Welsh  preachers,  or  in  that  carol  in  which  Eos 
lal,  a  Methodist  farmer-poet,  depicts  her  nursing  at  her  breast 
Him  who  is  the  Strength  of  Bosra,  the  Voice  of  Sinai  and  the  Lamb 
of  Calvary. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Revival  was  compelled  into  a  Protestant 
mould  by  force  of  drcumstances.  Up  to  1735  the  Faith,  if  granted 
access,  could  quite  conceivably  have  won  back  the  allegiance  of  the 
Welsh  i>eople  in  a  short  space  of  time:  after  that  it  was  too  late. 

The  report  of  the  Vicar-Apostolic  for  the  Western  District  in 
1810  shows  how  completely  out  of  touch  Catholics  were  by  then 
with  all  that  was  taking  place  in  the  religious  life  of  Wales: 

Religio  Anglicana  hie  perinde  ac  in  Anglia  est  lege  stabilita, 
sed  innumerae  absurdissimaeque  alia  sectae  hie  [i.e.  Wales] 
impune  grassantur;  plebs  Walliea  est  durae  eervieis,  rapae, 
ignorantiae,  animo  imbeeillis  et  superstitiosa.  {Fondo  Anglia, 
vL,  fol.  343-44). 

“Ignoramuses,  of  imbecile  and  superstitious  mind” — it  sounds 
like  the  designation  one  finds  in  ancient  maps:  “Here  be  men  who 
do  wear  their  heads  beneath  their  shoulders!”  Wales  had  indeed 
by  this  time  become  a  veritable  terra  ineognita  to  English  Catholics 
with  the  language  a  wall  of  brass  between  her  people  and  the  world 
without.  Within  that  frontier  a  few  Welsh  missions  still  held  out, 
notably  those  in  Monmouthshire,  at  Brecon  and  at  Holywell  in 
the  north.  The  mission  at  Brecon  was  peculiarly  Welsh-speaking 
and  was  served  by  Welsh  priests  until  well  beyond  the  middle  of 
last  century.  Then,  with  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
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Catholic  authorities  found  themselves  fully  occupied  with  one  over¬ 
riding  problem:  how  to  cater  for  the  sudden  influx  of  an  immigrant 
Catholic  population,  mostly  Irish,  into  the  teeming  industrial  valleys 
of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth.  The  struggle  was  a  desperate  one, 
carried  on  amidst  conditions  of  appalling  hardship,  degradation 
and  squalor.  “The  year  1847  was  the  peak  of  the  famine  in  Ireland, 
which  meant  for  Wales  the  arrival  of  thousands  more  Catholics  and 
with  them  unending  difficulties  and  crushing  responsibilities  for 
the  Vicar-Apostolic  and  his  few  clergy. . . .  Denatured  by  life  in  the 
slum,  the  factory  and  the  mine  they  (the  Welsh)  had  no  welcome 
for  these  unhappy  emigrants  . .  .  they  were  rivals  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  they  were  foreigners,  they  were  papists.”’  The  Irish,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  no  less  prejudiced  about  Protestantism.  For 
them  it  connoted  the  sufferings  under  religious  persecution  of  their 
own  unhappy  country  and  they  were  wont  to  refer  to  the  religion 
of  the  Welsh  in  terms  of  loud  and  bitter  contempt.  To-day  so  much 
fusion  has  taken  place  between  the  two  races  that  the  bitter  feelings 
no  longer  prevail.  In  one  mining  town,  for  example.  Catholics  of 
Irish  or  mixed  Irish  and  Welsh  descent  with  the  co-operation  of 
their  Irish  parish  priest  and  the  assistance  of  Welsh  converts  have 
not  only  brought  the  Welsh  language  into  their  devotions  but  have 
formed  their  own  Aelwyd — ^a  branch  of  the  Urdd  Qobaith  Cymru 
(Welsh  League  of  Youth),  designed  to  foster  the  love  of  Wales  and 
her  language. 

After  parishes  had  been  established  in  the  mining  valleys,  in  the 
seaports  and  in  industrial  centres  in  North  Wales,  mainly  in  Flint¬ 
shire,  it  became  the  turn  of  the  Welsh  coastal  resorts,  their  .popula¬ 
tions  mainly  English,  which  grew  with  such  rapidity  towards  the 
close  of  last  century.  The  hinterland  of  rural  Wales— the  stronghold 
of  the  Welsh  language  and  the  Welsh  way  of  life,  remained  almost 
untouched  until  very  recent  years,  but  now  there  are  comparatively 
few  places  left  that  are  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away  from  some 
Catholic  church  or  Mass-centre.  Groups  of  Welsh-speaking  Catho¬ 
lics  are  to  be  found  in  a  few  parishes  here  and  there,  descendants 
mostly  of  the  Irish  who  came  over  to  work  on  various  construction 
schemes  and  intermarried  with  the  Welsh. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  Welshman  who  becomes  a 
Catholic  finds  that  he  is  no  longer  in  a  Welsh  atmosphere  and  this, 
in  a  country  where  the  sense  of  community  is  very  strong,  gravely 
impedes  the  work  of  conversion. 

Socially,  the  Welsh  chapel  is  an  extension  of  the  hearth:  there  a 
7.  Donald  Attwater,  The  Catholic  Church  and  Modern  Wale’s,  Sheed  and  Ward. 
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Welshman  finds  himself  as  much  at  home  as  by  his  own  fireside. 
If  he  becomes  a  Catholic  he  realizes  that  the  gift  of  the  Faith  trans¬ 
cends  these  human  ties  but  he  needs  these  too,  for  Grace  is  rooted 
in  nature  and  the  Faith  thrives  best  when  souls  are  established  in 
their  native  soil,  enriched  by  their  native  language  and  culture. 
The  Welsh  people  are  one  family,  jealous  of  those  ties  of  language 
and  custom  and  religion  which  bind  them  together  and  make  them 
into  a  nation.  In  retaining  their  language  and  with  it  their  national 
identity,  the  Welsh  people  have  preserved  a  culture  which  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  and  essentially  Christian,  so  that  even  at  this  late  hour 
they  look  instinctively  to  their  Christian  past  as  the  basis  of  their 
nationhood. 

To-day,  influences  more  powerful  and  insidious  than  any  that 
Wales  has  had  to  face  before  threaten  to  destroy  her  language  and 
undermine  her  nationhood.  Whether  these  influences, — basically 
materialistic,  or  those  that  have  moulded  the  nation  hitherto  will 
prevail  is  still  an  open  question  and  it  is  one  with  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  future  of  the  Faith  in  Wales. 

In  the  nineties  of  last  century  the  Welsh  preacher  and  patriot, 
Emrys  ap  Iwan,  a  man  of  wide  attainments  and  keen  judgement, 
fluttered  the  dovecotes  of  Nonconformity  by  declaring  that,  as  a 
condition  of  her  national  survival,  Wales  would  revert  to  Catholicism 
by  the  year  2010.  Fanciful  as  such  words  may  have  seemed  at  the 
time,  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Welsh  people  to-day  is  prepared 
to  regard  them  as  prophetic.  One  thing  is  already  clear:  if  Wales 
is  to  renew  her  national  vigour  she  must  rebuild  her  religious  life 
upon  its  earliest  foundations.  If  this  is  to  happen  at  all  it  must 
happen  soon,  and  that  depends  very  largely  on  the  extent  to  which 
Catholics  in  Wales  understand  the  position  and  realize  what  is 
at  stake. 

R.  O.  F.  WYNNE 

Garthewin,  Llanfair  T.H.,  Abergele,  Wales. 


Reformation 

In  place  of  an  altar,  a  miserable  trestle; 

In  place  of  Christ,  there’s  bread. 

—BLESSED  RICHARD  GWYNN  (martyr  -f  1584),  on  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  quoted  from  “Welsh  Catholic  Martyrs.” 


The  Irish  and  Modern  Wales 

J.  M.  CLEARY 

rfiHE  notion  that  his  country  is  a  land  of  pits  and  chapels  is  so 
wildly  inaccurate  that  a  Welshman  may  ^  forgiven  if  he  does 
not  at  once  see  that  it  epitomises  the  two  great  factors  which 
have  produced  modern  Wales.  The  first,  which  is  geological,  gave 
rise  on  her  coalfields  to  industrial  Wales — populous,  urban,  Angli¬ 
cized  and  socialist.  The  other  factor  is  religious:  the  inheritance 
of  the  Welsh  Methodist  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  was 
deeply  emotional  and  Welsh  in  speech,  and  out  of  it  arose  the 
national  consciousness  of  nineteenth-century  Wales  and  the  pre¬ 
dominant  part  played  by  the  chapel  in  the  life  of  the  Cymro  Cymraeg. 
Here  lies  the  secret  of  rural  Wales — sparsely  populated,  Welsh¬ 
speaking,  the  stronghold  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  and  the  last 
fortress  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  diocese  of  Menevia  covers  most  of 
“Welsh  Wales”:  the  Catholics  number  25,174  in  a  total  population 
of  968,500.  There  are  more  Catholics  within  the  city  boundary  of 
Cardiff  than  in  the  whole  of  Menevia;  9,035  live  in  the  Swansea 
area,  Newport  has  8,916  and  Merthyr  Tydfil  7,245.  The  archdiocese 
of  Cardiff,  which  includes  most  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield,  has 
88,500  Catholics  in  a  total  population  of  1,754,855.  Yet  these 
considerable  urban  groupings  of  Catholics  fail  to  fit  in  with  the 
traditional  Welsh  outlook  as  preserved  in  her  countryside.  The 
urbanised  Welshman  has  to  fight  hard  to  retain  that  outlook  him¬ 
self— has  not  Saunders  Lewis  bewailed  the  fate  of  “disintegrated 
Wales”? — how  much  harder,  then,  the  task  of  integration  con¬ 
fronting  our  Catholic  congregations.  The  problem  springs  from 
industrial  history.  The  mineral  riches  of  Wales  underlay  barren 
uplands:  their  exploitation  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  brought 
thousands  of  immigrants  to  the  coalfield:  Welshmen,  .Englishmen, 
Scots,  Jews;  and  the  Irish  Famine  projected  overseas  the  founders 
of  our  modem  Welsh  parishes.  Thus,  in  the  seaport  towns  and  in 
all  the  dark  and  narrow  coalfield  valleys  of  South  Wales — the 
Aneurin  Bevan  country — the  whole  population  is  rootless,  in  a 
sense;  inhabiting  an  especially  nasty  variant  of  the  insensate  indus¬ 
trial  town,  the  long,  straggling  twenty-six  miles  stretch  of  streets 
between  Cardiff  and  Merthyr;  the  octopus  tentacles  of  terraced 
cottages  spreading  into  the  hills  behind  Neath  and  Swansea.  The 
chapels  are  the  outposts  of  traditional  Wales  in  these  areas:  the 
Catholic  churches  are  sure  to  have  statues  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the 
Cork  Weekly  Examiner  on  sale  at  the  door.  The  local  caf6  has  an 
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Italian  proprietor  and  a  box  for  Nazareth  House  on  the  counter, 
and  the  doctor  qualified  in  an  Irish  medical  school.  There  is  a 
community  of  feeling  among  the  Catholic  population:  now  it  is  a 
century  since  their  grandparents  came  to  the  valley  in  the  days  of 
its  first  prosperity;  they  have  a  tradition,  there  is  a  comfortably 
steady  rhythm  of  parish  life  which  absorbs  the  more  recent  Irish 
immigrants.  Radicavi  in  populo  honorificato.  I  grew  up  in  that 
environment:  my  Tipperary  grandfather  taught  me  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  under  the  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  the  wall ;  across  the 
room  was  his  kinsman’s  photograph — Dean  Kinane  of  Cashel — 
above  a  bookshelf  of  his  pious  writings,  the  green  and  gold  spines 
of  the  six  volumes  of  D’ Alton’s  History  of  Ireland,  and  Kickham’s 
Knocknagow.  The  first  Welsh  placename  I  can  remember  learning 
was  Frongoch.  Yet  my  Cork  grandfather  came  to  South  Wales 
in  1838. 

“You  don’t  belong,’’  the  Welshman  will  say  to  me,  and  recently 
it  has  become  fashionable  to  compare  the  Irish  immigrants  with 
to-day’s  Polish  displaced  persons  who  are  restoring  the  Catholic 
faith  and  a  good  tradition  of  hill-farming  to  areas  in  Wales  which 
have  lost  both.  The  comparison  is  false.  Though  we  must  be 
conscious — when  we  give  it  a  thought — of  the  difference  between 
''Mae  Hen  Wlad  Fy  Nhadau"  and  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers,’’  the 
Catholic  of  Irish  descent  who  lives  in  Wales  is  not  a  “displaced 
person.”  The  cultural  links  which  bind  together  Wales  and  Ireland 
are  long-standing  and  productive  of  mutual  benefit.  They  need  to 
be  examined,  if  we  are  to  put  the  position  of  Catholics  in  Wales  in 
a  proper  context.  A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  might  be 
avoid^  if  we  could  start  with  a  suitable  map.  The  cartographer 
and  the  printer  between  them  have  conspired  to  isolate  Wales  and 
Ireland  by  placing  the  map  of  each  country  on  a  separate  page,  but 
the  map  which  Dr.  Margaret  Davies  drew  and  published  in  the 
Antiquaries  Journal  xxvi,  i,  in  1946,  is  a  revelation.  Here  we  have 
the  Irish  Sea  as  the  central  feature,  having  as  its  shores  the  coast- 
lands  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  England  and  Wales;  its  boundaries  are 
the  summits  of  those  mountains  that  enclose  this  unifying  sea. 
The  archaeologists  have  coined  the  phrase  “the  Irish  Sea  Culture- 
Province.”  Let  us  not  forget  its  implications.  St.  Patrick,  whether 
he  was  Welshman  or  Scot,  was  bom  on  one  shore  of  that  province 
and  did  his  life’s  work  on  tlie  other,  and  across  the  sea  came  the 
influence  of  Welsh  monasticism  on  the  Irish  liturgy:  "a  davide 
episcopo  et  gilla  et  a  doco  britonibus  missam  acceperunt,”  says  the 
Catalogus  Sanctorum  Hiberniae.  The  earliest  liturgical  mention  of 
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St.  David  known  to  us  occurs  in  the  Martyrology  of  Tallaght. 
He  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  medieval  Ireland,  which  is  more  than 
he  did  in  North  Wales,  on  the  evidence  of  church  dedications. 
The  location  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral  at  the  very  western  tip  of 
Wales  only  makes  sense  if  it  is  regarded  as  the  hub  of  his  circle  of 
influence  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Sea.  The  same  extension  of 
Welsh  influence  to  Ireland  may  be  seen  in  the  contacts  of  the 
Cistercian  monasteries  of  Wales  with  Ireland  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Whitland,  the  mother-house  of  all  the  Welsh  Cistercian 
monasteries,  founded  two  houses  in  Ireland,  and  Margam  Abbey 
was  asked  to  undertake  the  reform  of  four  Irish  monasteries  in 
1225.  The  recent  publication  in  Ireland  of  research  into  the  Irish 
properties  of  the  Welsh  monastery  of  Llanthony  gives  another 
example  of  the  nexus  between  Wales  and  Ireland,  which  can  be 
seen  as  a  continuing  process  in  the  habit  of  Welsh  students  of  penal 
days  going  to  the  seminaries  in  Spain  by  way  of  Ireland.  The 
history  of  the  Mathew  family  of  Radyr,  near  Cardiff,  who  settled 
at  Thomastown  in  Tipperary,  carries  the  process  further. 

The  reverse  process — the  influence  of  Irish  cultures  on  Wales — 
is  stronger  still.  Beginning  in  the  New  Stone  Age  and  felt  especially 
in  the  Bronze  Age,  Irish  creative  power  invigorated  the  highland 
zone  of  Britain,  as  Sir  Cyril  Fox  has  demonstrated,  throughout  the 
prehistoric  era.  Irish  influence,  dormant  in  the  Roman  period, 
sprang  into  life  again  in  the  “Age  of  the  Saints.”  Between  the  two 
extremes  of  that  period — the  Irish  St.  Tathan  linked  with  the  sub- 
Roman  church  excavated  at  Caerwent  in  Monmouthshire,  and  the 
Irish  sculptural  influence  in  the  ninth  century  on  the  High  Crosses 
of  South  Wales — may  be  placed,  as  a  detailed  example,  the  story 
of  the  founder  of  the  modem  county  of  Brecknockshire.  Welsh 
tradition  says  that  Brychan  Brycheiniog  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh 
mother  and  an  Irish  prince,  who  was  possibly  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  Irish  adventurers  that  came  to  south-west  Wales  in  the  last  days 
of  Roman  rule  in  Britain,  and  pushed  eastwards  along  the  Roman 
roads  to  establish  a  kingdom  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Usk.  When 
the  tradition  says  that  Brychan  Brycheiniog  was  “the  progenitor 
of  a  prodigious  family  of  Saints,”  it  indicates  to  us  that  his  des¬ 
cendants  were  closely  connected  with  the  evangelization  of  Breck¬ 
nockshire.  The  routes  which  the  Saints  took  on  their  missionary 
journeys  are  marked  to  this  day  by  Ogham-inscribed  tombstones 
set  along  the  Roman  roads.  One,  found  at  Eglwys  Gynyn  in 
Carmarthenshire,  reads  in  Latin:  AVITORIA  FILIA  CUNIGNI, 
and  in  Ogham:  INIGENA  CUNIGNI  AVITTORIGES.  Here  wc 
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have  preserved  in  modern  Wales  a  sixth-century  stone,  inscribed  in 
Latin  and  Irish,  recording  a  historical  personage,  Cynin,  of  Irish 
descent,  whom,  tradition  says,  was  either  a  son  or  grandson  of 
Brychan  Brycheiniog.  St.  Brynach  is  also  traditionally  associated 
with  Brychan  Brycheiniog  as  his  chaplain.  Churches  dedicated  to 
him  occur  along  the  Roman  roads  and  cluster  in  Pembrokeshire  on 
the  trackways  that  led  to  Ireland.  He  is  significantly  called  “the 
Irishman” — Brynach  Wyddel.  Brecknockshire,  thus  early  converted 
to  the  faith  by  missionaries  with  strong  Irish  affinities,  has  never 
lost  it,  and  the  River  Usk,  which  passes  its  youth  there,  threads 
together  Catholic  traditions  from  its  source  to  the  sea.  The  foothills 
of  the  Brecon  Beacons  stand  around  Devynnock  near  Sennybridge, 
for  centuries  the  home  of  the  Havard  family,  one  of  whom  was  a 
priest  in  Brecon  almost  within  living  memory;  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Usk  valley  is  Trallwng,  the  birthplace  of  the  Benedictine  monk 
Blessed  Philip  Powell,  martyred  in  1646.  He  went  to  school  down 
the  valley  at  Abergavenny,  under  a  headmaster  who  was  the  father 
of  another  Welsh  martyr,  the  Jesuit  Blessed  David  Lewis,  hanged 
in  the  town  of  Usr  in  1679.  A  few  miles  lower  down,  the  river  ffows 
past  Caerleon,  where  the  first  martyrs  of  Wales,  Saints  Julius  and 
Aaron,  died  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  and  it  reaches  the  sea 
at  Newport,  where  the  Famine  refugees  came  ashore  a  century  ago. 

Let  us  examine  the  fate  of  this  great  tradition.  Welshmen  honour 
these  historic  names,  as  Welshmen,  finding  their  Catholicism  a 
thing  apart — the  Catholics  in  Wales  notice  them  hardly  at  all. 
In  Y  Bywgraffiadur  Cymreig — the  Welsh  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography — every  life  of  a  Catholic  martyr  was  written,  and  well 
written,  by  Protestants.  Apart  from  a  few  memorials  in  local 
churches,  the  Welsh  martyrs  might  never  have  existed  as  far  as 
their  impact  on  the  general  Catholic  conscience  of  present-day 
Wales  is  concerned.  For  our  present  congregations  still  bear  the 
signs  of  their  post-Famine  foundation:  they  survived,  they  keep 
the  Faith.  In  the  long  struggle  they  have  become  separated  by  two 
removes  from  traditional  Wales — for  they  exist  not  only  in  an 
industrial  environment,  but  almost  wholly  within  the  working- 
class  section  of  that  environment.  Until  recently  they  were  self- 
contained,  almost  closed  communities,  having  little  contact  with 
the  world  outside  the  streets  surrounding  the  parish  church,  and 
feeling  no  anxiety  about  it.  The  “discovery”  of  Welsh  Wales  is  as 
hard  for  one  of  us,  possibly,  as — salva  fide — the  way  into  the 
Church  is  difficult  for  a  Welshman.  Yet  the  tradition  of  Catholic 
Wales  is  a  glorious  one,  and,  to  take  only  one  example,  the  leading 
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authority  on  the  seventeenth  century.  Professor  Dodd  of  Bangor, 
characterises  it  as  “this  dynamic  and  heroic  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Welsh  Catholicism.”  Nor  is  it  far  to  seek,  and  not  in  libraries,  but 
in  the  open  air.  There  is  a  cafe  in  Abergavenny  whose  walls  display 
an  altar-painting  before  which  two  martyrs  said  Mass:  the  house 
sheltered  Jesuit  missionaries  throughout  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  few  yards  up  the  main  street  a  printer’s  presses  now  shake  the 
walls  of  the  eighteenth-century  Franciscan  friary;  further  on  is  the 
house  of  the  spiritual  writer  Dom  David  Augustine  Baker,  O.S.B. 
A  short  bus-trip  leads,  past  the  great  Catholic  castle  of  Raglan, 
to  Monmouth  and  the  building  where  Blessed  David  Lewis,  S.J., 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  the  very  altar  at  which  Blessed  John 
Kemble  said  Mass  is  still  in  the  Catholic  church.  A  walk  in  one 
direction  leads  in  a  few  miles  to  his  grave;  in  another  to  a  village 
where  the  Anglican  vicar  reads  his  service  over  the  grave  of  a 
Franciscan  Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose 
memorial  lies  under  the  altar-table.  Persecution,  Methodism,  the 
decUne  of  the  yeoman  farmer,  all  combined  to  reduce  the  Catholics 
of  Monmouthshire — where  the  Faith  was  strongest  in  Wales,  though 
it  also  survived  in  the  north-east — to  a  remnant  by  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Bishop  Collingridge  estimated  his  Welsh  flock  at 
about  800  in  1813.  But  westwards,  on  the  bare  plateau  which  rises 
so  abruptly  from  east  Monmouthshire’s  fertile  lowlands,  the  need 
for  labourers  in  the  ironworks  and  mines  was  attracting  Irishmen 
a  generation  before  the  Famine.  lam  nova  progenies — so  they 
seemed  to  the  Welsh  Catholic  survivors.  “Already  these  eminent 
propagandists  of  the  faith,  the  Irish,  have  come  hither  to  the  number 
of  1 10  to  this  place,”  wrote  Fr.  Edward  Ignatius  Richards,  O.F.M., 
from  Maesteg  in  Glamorganshire.  The  Irish  Franciscans  of  St. 
Isidore’s  in  Rome  now  look  after  that  Welsh  friar’s  grave,  fittingly. 
The  Famine  refugees  have  their  place  in  George  Borrow’s  Wild 
Wales — by  1851  the  Irish  numbered  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  all  the 
immigrants  into  the  Cardiff  area,  and  there  were,  in  fact,  3,317 
Irish-bom  inhabitants  of  the  town  compared  with  only  2,727  Welsh 
people  who  had  been  born  outside  of  Glamorganshire  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  and  migrated  to  Cardiff.  The  Rosminian,  Fr.  Signini, 
who  had  early  mastered  the  English  language,  now  compiled  an 
Irish  phrase-book  to  help  him  with  confessions  in  St.  David’s, 
Cardiff.  Catholic  education  in  that  city  descends  in  an  unbroken 
line  since  1836  from  the  hedge-school  master  of  Clonakilty,  Mr. 
O’Hea  and  Father  Patrick  Millea,  who  built  St.  David's  school  in 
1847  and  equipped  it  with  text- books  from  the  schools  of  Ireland. 
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His  capacity  as  an  educationist  so  impressed  the  Education  Com¬ 
missioners  of  1846  that  they  incorporated  a  remarkable  letter  from 
him,  adumbrating  most  of  the  century’s  developments  in  primary 
education,  in  their  report  on  Welsh  education,  known  in  Wales 
from  its  blistering  comments  on  the  general  state  of  Welsh  schols 
as  Brad  y  Llyfrau  gleision. 

The  integration  of  the  Catholic  body  with  the  life  of  Wales  as  a 
whole  must  be  achieved  eventually  through  education,  and  perhaps 
chiefly  through  the  teaching  of  history.  A  scheme  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  some  years  in  St.  Illtyd’s  College,  Cardiff,  may 
point  the  way.  A  class-room  demographic  survey  allows  a  picture 
to  be  built  up  of  the  recent  social  history  of  the  Catholic  community 
of  which  the  pupils  are  members.  The  links  with  Ireland  are  obvious, 
and  become  the  starting-point  of  a  study  of  the  “Irish  Sea  Culture- 
Province”  which  is  extended  over  four  years.  Thus  the  boys  are  not 
only  given  an  insight  into  the  history  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  and  its  links  with  the  greater  world,  but  are  prepared  for 
the  new  disciplines  which  they  will  meet  when  they  go  on  to  the 
university.  Here  in  the  departments  of  Social  Sciences  and  Industrial 
Relations,  for  example,  they  will  learn  techniques  which  will  make 
them  a  leaven  in  society.  For  the  essential  preliminary  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  Wales  is  a  knowledge  of  her  tradition  and  institutions; 
when  that  stage  is  reached,  iam  non  hospites  et  advenae,  her  Catholic 
minority  may  hope  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which  they  offer  up  at 
Benediction  the  Flayer  for  Wales. 

J.  M.  CLEARY 

Saint  Illtyd's  College,  Cardiff. 


A  House  Safe  and  Strong 

Wales  calls  with  a  saddened  heart  and,  as  it  were,  a  dying  voice 
for  someone  to  help  her.  But  nisi  Dominus  aedificaverit  domum,  in 
vanum  laboravermt  qui  aedificant  earn.  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  build, 
build  me  up  into  a  house,  safe  and  strong;  let  my  soul  be  a  house 
which  is  lighted  up  for  those  poor  souls  whom  you  have  redeemed, 
that  they  may  see  it  like  the  city  placed  upon  a  hill. 

— CARDINAL  VAUGHAN,  from  his  diary  written  when  a  student 
in  Rome,  quoted  in  “Remembered  in  Blessing.” 


Catholic  Converts  in  Wales 


CATHERINE  DANIEL 


Nearly  all  the  Welsh  converts  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Wales  come  from  Nonconformist  bodies.  Most  of  them 
come  in  consequence  of  their  marriage  to  a  Catholic.  A 
minority  has  come  as  the  result  of  an  independent  conversion  of  the 
intellect  and  will  which  makes  it  imperative  to  take  the  step,  cost 
what  it  may. 

But,  by  whatever  divinely  ordained  means  they  find  their  way  to 
the  Church,  their  position  in  relation  to  the  society  which  has  bred 
them  undergoes  the  same  profound  change.  They  become  strangers 
upon  their  own  hearths;  suspect  and  misunderstood  by  those  to 
whom  they  matter  most.  Nor  is  their  human  loss  in  anyway  recom¬ 
pensed  by  a  tantamount  human  gain  in  their  new  milieu.  The 
Catholic  congregations  of  Wales  are  not  indigenous  nor  homo¬ 
geneous  bodies.  They  are  haphazard  assemblies  of  every  possible 
nationality:  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  our  industrial  era,  owing  no 
allegiance  to  Wales  and  under  no  obligation  to  her  save  that  of 
making  a  living  within  her  territory.  Between  the  Welsh  convert 
and  his  new  found  brethren  in  Christ  there  is  no  human  or  social 
afi^ty  whatever.  There  is  but  a  common  obligation — that  of 
worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Converts  in  the  bigger  Welsh  towns  fare  best.  There  in  a  more 
highly  differentiated  society,  the  individual  convert  is  more  likely 
to  discover  a  milieu  which  is  spiritually  and  socially  amenable  to 
him.  But  seven-eights  of  Wales  is  a  rural  area,  sparsely  inhabited. 
Out  of  a  population  of  2\  million,  roughly  over  half  of  this  number 
is  concentrated  in  the  industrial  areas  of  South  Wales.  Its  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  largely  engaged  in  farming  and  kindred  occupations. 
Catholic  churches,  schools  and  Mass  centres  are  few  and  far  between. 
To  compare  a  map  of  6th  to  7th  century  Catholic  settlements  in 
Wales  with  a  contemporary  map  of  the  diocese  of  Menevia  is  to 
realise  at  once  how  entirely  of  foreign  generation  is  the  Catholic 
Church  here  to-day.  Gone  are  the  innumerable  sites  of  local  and 
native  piety  which  studded  the  entire  map  of  Wales.  Our  modem 
centres  of  worship  crowd  along  the  seaboards  of  Wales  in  the 
wake  of  the  summer  visitors  and  immigrants. 

In  rural  and  Welsh  Wales,  in  villages  and  market  towns  alike, 
the  focal  point  of  local  society  is  the  life  of  the  Welsh  chapels,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  that  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Wales.  The 
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medium  of  expression  is  Welsh,  which  in  all  probability  owes  its 
survival  to  Nonconformity.  Insofar  as  religious  values  still  permeate 
the  true  culture  of  Wales  we  may  quite  certainly  attribute  them  to 
the  influence  of  Nonconformist  preaching  and  teaching. 

But  by  to-day  these  religious  values  are  sufiering  direct  assault 
from  many  forces  and  the  Welsh  language  in  particular  is  suffering 
the  full  impact  of  an  alien  culture  through  radio  and  television. 
With  true  concern  for  the  future  of  the  language  in  areas  already 
Anglicised,  Welsh  parents  have  been  energetic  in  founding  and 
obtaining  state  recognition  for  primary  schools  wherein  all  teaching 
is  imparted  in  the  medium  of  Welsh.  There  exist  some  fifty  of  these 
schools,  ministering  to  about  4,000  children,  all  of  which  have 
been  initiated  since  the  last  war.  Their  extremely  successful  educa¬ 
tional  record  has  imparted  a  new  prestige  to  the  Welsh  child  in 
Anglicised  areas.  It  is  from  this  new  generation  of  Welsh-proud 
children  that  the  chapels  hope  to  replete  their  diminished  congrega¬ 
tions.  Already  the  Welsh  Sunday  schools  are  benefitting  therefrom. 
The  next  few  years  will  see  the  foundation  of  all-Welsh  secondary 
schools  (some  of  them  residential)  and  an  all-Welsh  constituent 
college  of  the  Welsh  university.  These  projects  have  already  passed 
the  committee  stage.  In  predominantly  Welsh  areas,  of  course, 
state  education  up  to  eleven  years  is  imparted  wholly  in  Welsh. 

Against  this  background  I  wish  now  to  describe  the  unique  dilemma 
of  a  typical  Welsh  Catholic  family,  the  parents  being  converts  and 
their  children  therefore  forming  members  of  that  first  generation 
of  Welsh  Catholics  whose  destiny  it  is  to  form  the  core  of  a  Catholic 
apostolate  in  Wales.  The  parents,  of  middle  class  Welsh  Noncon¬ 
formist  origin,  will  be  drawn  from  the  Welsh  intelligentsia  who 
will,  by  God’s  grace,  have  found  the  answers  to  their  questionings 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  wherein  they  will  have  recognised  not  only 
the  means  of  their  own  personal  salvation  but  also  the  alma  mater 
of  their  Welsh  heritage.  In  their  return  to  the  generative  source  of 
their  own  national  body  they  will  recognise  their  national  heritage 
anew  as  something  ineffably  enriched  and  deepened.  It  is  as  though 
they  had  discovered  the  secret  of  a  person  whom  they  had  always 
known  well,  but  had  never  really  understood.  Their  love  of  their 
country  has  taken  on  the  additional  pietas  which  derives  from  a 
religious  regard  for  her;  in  short  there  enters  into  their  lives  the 
capacity  for  martyrdom.  For  every  single  attribute  of  their  national 
being  which  they  recognise  with  loving  joy  in  their  new  found  mother 
is  for  them  a  sign  which  will  set  them  apart  from  their  Welsh  neigh¬ 
bours  and  from  their  kith  and  kin.  For  these  will  not  be  in  any  way 
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disposed  to  regard  a  conversion  to  Catholicism  sympathetically; 
such  an  act  they  regard  as  a  wholesale  denial  of  the  very  cultural 
values  for  which  Wales  is  to-day  fighting  a  prolonged  action.  That 
any  Welshman  of  conviction  should  freely  elect  to  transfer  his 
religious  loyalty  to  a  body  of  people  whose  paths  at  no  point  what¬ 
ever  cross  that  of  the  native  Welshman  appears  to  be  nothing  less 
than  an  act  of  desertion  in  the  thick  of  the  battle.  So  lacking  is 
Welsh  life  in  neutral  institutions  extraneous  to  those  which  derive 
from  religious  contexts,  that  the  convert  and  his  fellow  countryman 
will  feel  that  there  has  opened  between  them  an  abyss,  for  they  no 
longer  use  a  common  vocabulary  in  reference  to  Wales.  All  conscious 
communication  between  them  ceases.  The  convert,  of  course, 
knows  that  the  living  dialogue  is  being  carried  on  on  a  deeper 
level  than  that  of  speech.  But  this,  if  anything,  only  makes  the 
apparent  lack  of  contact  more  poignant. 

But,  you  will  say,  all  this  is  amply  recompensed  by  the  joys  the 
convert  has  in  his  new  found  security.  On  the  deepest,  essential 
level  this  is  most  true.  But  the  convert  does  not  begin  to  appreciate 
his  social  isolation  until  his  children  attain  to  the  age  of  reason. 
They  are  Welsh-speaking  and  by  every  Catholic  standard  of  morality 
and  justice  they  should  have  every  inducement  to  remain  so,  but 
they  will  not  find  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Wales  a  Catholic 
school  to  cater  for  their  particular  needs.  The  choice  for  the  Welsh 
Catholic  parent  is  that  between  adopting  English  as  the  language 
of  the  home,  thus  committing  national  matricide,  and  cutting  off 
the  child  from  its  roots  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  religious  milieu, 
or  to  send  him  to  the  local  Welsh  state  school  with  all  the  attendant 
risks  to  the  child’s  religious  ethos,  and  to  bear  the  responsibility 
of  instructing  him  in  his  religion,  in  his  own  language  at  home. 
Time  and  again  Welsh  Catholic  parents,  sick  at  heart  with  this 
double  burden  of  apparent  disregard  for  the  Church’s  concern  that 
every  Catholic  child  should  have  a  Catholic  education,  and  the 
responsibility  of  safeguarding  his  Welsh  integrity,  itself  the  natural 
basis  of  his  Welsh  Catholic  character,  have  longed  for  deliverance 
from  this  dilemma  and  wondered  whether  there  cannot  be  in  the 
whole  of  God’s  wide  providence  any  order  of  religious  who  would 
make  the  education  of  the  Welsh  Catholic  child  their  duty  before 
God.  Teaching  orders  there  are  in  Wales,  all  of  them  ministering 
effectively  to  Catholic  children  not  of  Welsh  parentage  and  to 
hundreds  of  non-Catholic  children  of  no  particular  religious  per¬ 
suasion  whose  parents  admire  and  are  able  to  pay  for  the  added 
grace  of  good  manners  and  behaviour  which  a  convent  background 
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imparts  to  their  children.  Almost  invariably  too  the  Catholic 
convert  is  economically  the  worse  off  as  the  result  of  his  new  allegi¬ 
ance;  moreover  he  is  obedient  to  God’s  laws,  and  the  rearing  of 
what  is  by  modern  secular  standards  a  large  family  is  an  honourable 
duty.  But  the  very  discharge  of  this  duty  would  entail  doing  without 
the  help  of  a  private  Catholic  school  education  on  the  grounds  of 
expense,  even  if  the  linguistic  difficulty  did  not  already  exist.  Small 
wonder  that  in  view  of  all  these  hazards,  it  has  happened  only  too 
often  in  the  past  that  Catholics  of  the  third,  often  second  generation 
have  been  re-absorbed  into  the  original  Nonconformist  milieu  and 
one  would  not  presume  to  describe  such  lapses  in  terms  of  active 
apostasy. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  what  apostolate  may  the 
Welsh  Catholic  pursue  in  this  very  restricted  and  specialised  field. 
Our  Blessed  Lord  prescribed  realism  as  a  beginning.  “What  man 
among  you  will  build  a  house  ...?’’ 

The  convert  should  prepare  himself  for  a  life  which  will  be  lived 
amongst  but  not  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  There  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  he  should  not,  in  fact  it  is  his  duty  to  attempt  communication 
with  them  at  every  level.  In  practice,  as  we  have  hinted  already 
this  is  extremely  diflBcult  owing  to  the  poverty  of  institutions  other 
than  those  related  to  religious  activities.  In  politics,  it  is  possible  to 
some  degree.  In  fact,  it  is  in  this  milieu  that  Welsh  Catholics  have 
been  able  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  secular  thought  of 
Wales.  On  this  plane  Welsh  Catholics  feel  that  the  moral  argument 
inherent  in  a  claim  to  Welsh  self-government  is  more  a  part  of  the 
integral  scheme  of  things  than  the  materialistic  game'  of  power 
politics,  and  their  presence  has  often  proved  a  wholesome  leaven 
in  the  sometimes  heavy  dough  of  Welsh  idealism. 

But  this  activity,  beneficial  as  it  may  be  to  the  Welsh  body  politic, 
can  by  no  means  claim  the  whole  of  the  Catholic’s  allegiance.  His 
essential  being,  his  spiritual  core,  feels  and  suffers  in  union  with 
the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  extended  in  time  and  place  here  in 
Wales.  Here  he  longs  to  found  a  goodly  inheritance,  a  spiritual 
patrimony  for  his  children  which  will,  as  the  mustard  seed,  take 
root  and  grow  until  within  its  shelter  all  Wales  can  seek  refuge, 
and  in  its  branches  all  her  institutions  can  be  cradled  to  maturity. 
For  this  reason  he  longs  for  the  reconsecration  of  his  own  language 
in  the  service  of  God  on  the  altars  and  in  the  pulpits  of  the  church. 
He  longs  that  this  language,  which  has  never,  even  in  the  days 
when  the  Church  was  not  physically  present  in  Wales  and  when 
no  voice  could  speak  for  Wales  in  Her  cbiihcils,  abandoned  its 
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preoccupation  with  the  themes  of  Christianity,  the  life,  death  and 
resurrection  of  Our  Lord,  may  be  redignified  and  re-linked  with  the 
saving  utterance  of  the  original  Word.  It  is  in  answer  to  this  prayer 
that  the  small  but  growing  body  of  Welsh  Catholics  known  as 
Y  CYLCH  CATHOLIC  (Catholic  Circle)  meets  to  pray,  to  commemorate 
Welsh  saints  and  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Welsh  holy  places.  Not 
the  least  important  aspect  of  its  work  is  the  fact  that  it  forms  a 
liaison  group  of  importance  between  the  Church  and  those  Welsh¬ 
men  who  are  beginning  to  turn  speculative  and  perhaps  wistful 
eyes  to  the  Mother  who  reared  them  to  nationhood. 

But  impressive  as  Cylch  progress  has  been  in  many  ways,  the 
Welsh  Catholic  feels  sometimes  daunted  by  the  terrible  power 
which  materialism  has  gained  in  otir  time,  and  by  the  desolation 
which  derives  from  total  lack  of  vision  in  this  deluded  age.  And  when 
the  Tempter  intervenes  with  a  mathematical  assessment  of  the 
forces  arrayed  against  us,  something  very  near  despair  touches  our 
hearts.  And  this  is  the  moment  for  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Comforter,  is  waiting.  At  that  point  of  utter  daunting  He  will 
elucidate  to  us  the  virtue  of  hope,  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  to  be 
classed  with  an  easy  optimism  such  as  “all  will  be  well  in  the  end,” 
nor  with  the  “God  will  see  us  through  if  we  do  our  bit”  of  the  mind 
which  commerce  has  attuned  to  a  fine  sense  of  a  bargain,  but  rather 
is  it  to  bring  God  Himself,  actually  here  and  now  into  that  very 
point  at  which  the  future  is  conceived  and  takes  shape.  That  is 
what  hope  means.  Is  that  asking  too  much?  How  dare  we  ask 
less,  since  to  be  without  hope  is  to  despair  and  to  despair  is  forbidden 
us.  Since  of  ourselves  we  can  merit  nothing,  we  are  free  to  hope 
boundlessly  in  God  Who  gives  us  in  return  nothing  less  than  Himself. 

This  great  virtue  of  hope  enlarges  our  horizon  so  that  the  Catholic 
ages  gone,  and  the  Catholic  age  to  come  are  fused  in  a  point  of 
time  wherein  we  say  our  daily  Prayer  for  Wales.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  real  and  true  way  of  living  and  an  excellent  service  to  Wales. 

CATHERINE  DANIEL 

Ty  Gwyn,  Bodfari,  Denbigh,  Wales. 
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IN  view  of  the  growing  interest  in  Saint  Joseph  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  bring  readers  the  complete  text  of  an  article  entitled 
“The  Theology  of  Saint  Joseph”  which  appeared  in  the  March 
1955  issue  of  the  Indian  review  The  Clergy  Monthly  (Ranchi, 
Bihar,  India).  Both  the  editor  and  the  author,  the  well  known 
Jesuit  theologian.  Father  P.  de  Letter,  have  very  kindly  given 
leave  to  reproduce  the  article  in  full. 

The  Theology  of  Saint  Joseph 

“The  Marian  revival  of  our  day  is  discreetly  attended  by  an  effort 
towards  theological  penetration  of  St.  Josph’s  part  in  the  economy 
of  our  salvation.  .  .  .  With  time,  the  devotion  to  St.  Joseph  will 
gain  in  depth,  and  to  Marian  theology,  which  is  in  full  growth 
today,  will  be  added  a  new  chapter.”^  These  words  of  a  contemporary 
theologian  well  characterise  the  present-day  studies  on  St.  Joseph: 
the  renewed  and  increased  activity  and  the  peculiar  trends  of  today. 

The  most  telling  symptom  of  renewed  interest  and  activity  in  the 
studies  on  St.  Joseph  are  the  recently  founded  centres  for  specialised 
studies.*  The  first  in  date  is  that  of  the  Spanish  Carmelite  monastery 
of  Valladolid,  which  since  1947  publishes  a  bi-annual  Estudios 
josefinos,  and  in  1951,  at  the  congress  at  Salamanca  (which  studied 
the  fatherhood  of  St.  Joseph)  founded  the  “Sociedad  josefina 
espanola”  In  March  1953,  this  became  the  “Sociedad  Ibero- 
Americana  de  Josefologia.”  For  its  second  congress,  held  during 
Easter  week  1954,  it  chose  as  its  theme  the  marriage  of  Mary  and 
Joseph.  The  second  centre  is  that  of  St.  Joseph’s  Oratory,  Mon¬ 
treal,  established  by  the  Holy  Cross  Fathers  in  1951.  Since  1953  it 
publishes  twice  a  year  the  Cahiers  de  Josephologie.  It  held  study 
days  on  30  April  1952,  22  April  1953,  5  May  1954.  The  latest 
foundation,  still  in  its  infant  stage,  took  place  in  1952,  when  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Joseph  of  Turin,  Italy  (the  Giuseppini  del 
Murialdo),  at  their  General  Chapter  decided  the  erection  of  a 
**Centro  di  studi  Giuseppini*’  in  its  theologate  of  Viterbo. 


1.  H.  Rondet,  S.J.,  Saint  Joseph.  Textes  anciens  avec  Introduction  (Paris  1954) 
49,  60. 

2.  Factual  data  are  taken  from  Cahiers  de  Josiphologie  1953-54.  The  name 
“Josephology”  may  be  rather  unfortunate,  as  the  doctrine  on  St.  Joseph  is  but 
a  chapter  of  Mariology,  which  is  itself  a  part  of  Soteriology — not  an  unconnected 
science.  On  these  Cahiers,  cf.  Rondet,  in  Recherches  de  science  religieuse  1954, 
303f. 
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These  centres  of  “research”  and  “study”  speak  for  themselves: 
the  stress  is  on  scholarly  work,  history  or  doctrine,  rather  than  on 
devotion.  They  have  by  no  means  a  monopoly  of  the  studies  on 
St.  Joseph.  A  glance  at  the  brief  select  bibliography  in  Father 
Rondet’s  book^  reveals  familiar  names  of  theologians  and  exegetes, 
and  refers  us  to  other  countries  also:  France,  Germany,  U.S.A. 
It  is  true,  the  doctrinal  trend  remains  discreet  in  volume;  nor  need 
we  expect  or  desire  that  it  should  grow  unduly.  More  instructive 
and  of  interest  for  our  present  purpose  is  the  character  of  the  new 
trends. 

New  Trends 

Contemporary  literature  on  St.  ‘  Joseph — setting  apart  what  is 
exclusively  of  the  devotional  type — during  these  last  20/25  years 
shows  some  definite  characteristics  which  tend  to  differentiate  it 
from  the  former  manner.* 

Though  undoubtedly  inspired  in  the  last  instance  by  a  practical 
purpose,  namely,  to  give  the  devotion  and  cult  of  St.  Joseph  its 
due  place  in  Catholic  life,®  yet  the  new  trend  markedly  inclines  to 
be  not  merely  devotional  but  definitely  aims  at  scholarly  and 
scientific  work.  This  is  indeed  a  sign  of  the  times.  Devotion  is  no 
longer  taken  for  granted,  its  doctrinal  foundations  no  less  than  its 
historical  vicissitudes  are  the  subject  of  reflection  and  study.  And 
this  is  a  healthy  sign  of  a  genuine  “adult  age.”  The  spiritual  life 
of  the  Church  and  of  her  members  will  gain  from  building  on  the 
rock  of  truth. 

3.  Op.  cit.  174-77.  Are  mentioned,  i.a.,  R.  Garrigou-LagraDge,  “De  praestantia 
Sancti  losephi  inter  omnes  sanctos,”  Angelicum  1928;  id.  “Dc  patemitate  S. 
Joseph, ”  ibid.  1947;  U.  Holzmeister,  De  Sancto  loseph  guaestiones  biblicae, 
Rome  1935;  id.  “De  nuptiis  sancti  loseph,”  Verbum  Domini  1947. — France: 
Card.  L^picier,  Saint  Joseph,  ipoux  de  la  Vierge  Marie,  Paris  1932,  and  S.  Fiat, 
Saint  Joseph,  ipoux  de  Marie,  pire  virginal  de  Jisus,  Paris  1945. — Germany: 
J.  Muller,  Der  heilige  Joseph,  Die  dogmatischen  Grundlagen  seiner  besonderen 
Verehrung,  Innsbruck  1937  {The  Fatherhood  of  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis  1952). — 
U.S.A.,  Filas,  see  below. 

4.  An  essay  on  the  bibliography  of  St.  Joseph  is  being  published  in  the  Cahiers, 
listing  only  books  and  pamphlets,  no  articles  of  peric^cals.  Devotional  pub¬ 
lications  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  list;  only  recent  years,  apparently,  brought 
more  scholarly  work.  5413  entries;  supplement  announced. 

5.  “The  story  of  St.  Joseph’s  rise  to  honour”  (filius  accrescens)  was  told  in  the 
Clergy  Monthly  1945-46,  289-93,  on  the  occasion  of  “St.  Joseph’s  Jubilee,” 
his  75  years  of  Patronship  of  the  Church,  by  J.  P.  As  noted  there  p.  283,  petitions 
for  the  invocation  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass  have  repeate^y  been 
sent  to  Rome.  Father  Filas  sketches  the  history  of  “The  Petitions  for  St.  Josqtb’s 
Advance  in  the  Liturgy,”  in  the  Cahiers  1953,  197-210. 
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This  effort  towards  scholarly  research  and  reflection  does  not 
only  aim  at  historical  and  positive  study,  for  example,  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  cult  of  St.  Joseph;  it  also  shows  a  pro¬ 
nounced  tendency  towards  doctrinal  penetration  of  the  foundations 
of  that  cult.  The  themes  of  the  two  above-mentioned  Spanish 
congresses,  St.  Joseph’s  fatherhood  and  his  marriage  with  Mary, 
are  cases  in  point.  So  is  the  study  of  Father  R.  Gauthier,  C.S.C., 
on  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  fatherhood  of  St.  Joseph,  still 
in  course  of  publication.®  And  a  similar  scholarly  aim  marks  the 
two  books  published  by  the  American  specialist  in  the  theology  of 
St.  Joseph,  Father  Filas,  S.J. :  The  Man  Nearest  to  Christ.  Nature 
and  historic  development  of  the  devotion  to  St.  Joseph,  1944;  and 
Joseph  and  Jesus.  A  theological  study  of  their  relationship,  1952.’ 
The  latter  study,  after  a  detailed  survey  of  the  sources:  Scripture, 
Fathers,  Theologians,  Church  documents,  sketches  “a  full  concept 
of  the  fatherhood,”  opting  for  the  title  “Virgin  Father”  as  the  most 
apt  expression  of  the  reality. 

A  particular  feature  of  the  doctrinal  trend,  emphasised  by  Father 
Rondet®  and  deserving  attention,  is  the  close  connection  of  the 
theology  of  St.  Joseph  with  Mariology,  of  which  it  constitutes  a 
new  chapter.  It  is  the  place  St.  Joseph  takes  in  the  economy  of  our 
salvation  (namely,  next  to  Mary)  that  provides  the  guiding  principle 
which  commands  the  whole  of  the  theology  of  St.  Joseph.  Father 
Gauthier,  at  the  outset  of  his  study  on  the  fatherhood  of  St.  Joseph, 
recalls  the  classical  remark  of  Mariologists  which  applies  also  here: 
In  these  matters,  one  can  sin  either  by  exceeding  the  mark  with 
pious  and  sentimental  exaggerations  or  by  undue  diffidence  and 
shyness  inspired  by  some  sort  of  rationalism.®  The  difficulty  is  to 
keep  to  a  just  mean  between  two  extremes.  The  above-mentioned 
guiding  principle  should  be  a  safeguard  against  either  of  them. 


6.  “Existence  et  nature  de  la  patemite  de  Saint  Joseph,”  in  the  Cahiers  1953, 
1 1-21,  21 1-46;  1954,  51-57  (to  be  contin.).  The  same  author  published  previously 
the  lecture  he  gave  at  the  Salamanca  Congress  in  1951,  Sens  et  valeur  de  la 
paternitd  de  Saint  Joseph,  Montreal  1952. 

7.  Cf.  Clergy  Monthly  1945-46,  293;  1952,  439f;  also  Rondet  in  Recherches 
1954,  304f.  Since  1951  Father  Filas  has  been  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
history  (14)  and  theology  (14)  of  the  devotion  to  St.  Joseph  the  St.  Louis  Sununer 
School. 

8.  In  the  Introduction  of  the  above-quoted  work,  n.  1.  This  Introduction  was 
first  published  as  an  article,  “Saint  Joseph.  Histoire  et  thdologie,”  in  the  Nouvelle 
revue  theologiqae  1953,  113-40. 

•  9.‘  Cf.  art.  cit.  CaJuers.\95A,  31.  The  rem^k  was  also  made  by  Pope  Pius  XII 
last  October  in  Ad  coeli  Reginam,  cf.  Clergy  Monthly  1954,  404f. 
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That  same  principle  gives  the  critical  and  scholarly  tone  to  the 
latest  theological  studies  on  St.  Joseph  which  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  that  of  many  former  writings.  Theology,  when  dealing  with 
the  Saint,  no  longer  gives  the  same  place  and  importance  to  record¬ 
ing  and  discussing  the  “curiosa,”  the  at  times  strange-sounding 
statements  prompted  by  more  or  less  enlightened  piety,  particularly 
about  his  privileges  of  which  revelation  is  silent,  such  as  his  im¬ 
maculate  conception  or,  at  the  least,  sanctification  in  his  mother’s 
womb,  and  his  corporal  assumption  into  heaven.  It  seeks  to  reflect 
on,  and  penetrate  deeper  into,  what  is  contained  in  the  mission 
entrusted  to  him  by  Providence:  with  Mary  and  Jesus. 

Contrast  of  Two  Theologies 

The  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  manner  appears 
clearly  if  we  compare  a  theology  of  St.  Joseph  of  thirty  years  ago 
— the  article  on  St.  Joseph  by  A.  Michel,  in  the  D.T.C.,  and  the 
rapid  sketch  given  by  Father  Rondet.^®  While  naturally  covering 
much  the  same  ground,  the  inspiration  and  emphasis  of  these  two 
studies  greatly  differ. 

The  D.T.C.  article  sums  up  the  theology  of  St.  Joseph,  that  is, 
the  study  of  his  privileges,  under  four  headings:  (a)  his  mission 
regarding  Mary,  Jesus  and  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation;  (6)  his 
supereminent  sanctity:  abundance  of  graces,  precedence  over  all 
other  Saints,  particularly  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Apostles, 
precedence  revealed  in  his  privilege  regarding  original  sin,  sinless¬ 
ness,  virginity,  anticipated  resurrection  (?);  (c)  his  patronage  over 
the  Church;  {d)  his  cult  (protodulia?).  No  affirmation  or  theory 
which  past  literature  or  theology  has  proposed  concerning  St. 
Joseph  is  passed  over,  and  the  material  is  carefully  sifted.  This 
gives  a  complete  view  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  Saint,  but 
hardly  synthesises  or  reveals  the  growth  of  all  these  data. 

Father  Rondet’s  brief  synthesis  is  preceded  by  a  fairly  detailed 
historical  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  theology  of  St.  Joseph 
(pp.  9-49).  A  sober  and  objective  summary  of  the  gospel  indications 
brings  out  what  the  sacred  text  tells  us  about  St.  Joseph.  Follow 
a  brief  mention  of  the  apocryphal  writings,  particularly  the  proto¬ 
gospel  of  St.  James,  and  a  survey  of  Patristic  tradition  on  St. 
Joseph’s  virginity  and  marriage.  When  surveying  what  popular 

10.  A.  Michel,  “Saint  Joseph”  in  Dictionnaire  de  thiologie  catholique  8  (192S), 
1510-21 ;  H.  Rondet,  op.  cit.  50-62  (with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the 
doctrine,  9-49). 
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legend,  medieval  religious  art  and  spiritual  writers  have  proposed 
about  St.  Joseph,  the  “curiosa”  are  situated  historically  and  valued 
accordingly.  It  is  from  the  “theological  piety  of  the  15th  centurj’” 
on,  through  the  modern  period,  under  the  influence  of  the  litur¬ 
gical  feast,  which  was  not  granted  until  1481,  that  the  devotion  to 
St.  Joseph  grew  and  spread,  to  seek  now  in  our  day  very  definitely 
its  doctrinal  foundations. 

The  doctrinal  synthesis  is  commanded  by  St.  Joseph’s  connection 
with  the  mystery  of  our  salvation — and  that  is  why  the  doctrine 
about  St.  Joseph  is  “theology.”  “The  Catholic  faith  (for  reasons 
explained  above)  places  Mary  above  all  saints,  prophets  and 
apostles.  A  similar  reason  will  make  us  detect  the  greatness  of 
St.  Joseph.  Joseph  is  the  spouse  of  Mary  Mother  of  Jesus;  he  is 
truly,  in  a  sense  that  must  be  determined,  the  father  of  the  Son  of 
God;  he  is,  lastly,  the  protector  of  the  Holy  Family,  image  and 
epitome  of  the  universal  Church.  These  truths  it  is  we  have  to 
investigate  if  we  wish  to  give  Joseph  his  real  place  in  the  economy 
of  salvation.”^^  These  three  facts  are  the  foci  of  the  whole  theology 
of  St.  Joseph.  That  theology  has  to  penetrate  further  the  meaning 
and  implications  of  a  marriage  which  paradoxically  was  both 
virginal  and  fruitful.  It  has  to  seek  to  understand  a  fatherhood 
which,  in  the  absence  of  its  physical  and  biological  presuppositions, 
was  none  the  less  a  true  one,  showing  itself  in  Joseph’s  role  in  the 
education  of  the  divine  Child,  in  an  intimacy  of  life  and  affection 
with  Him  equalled  or  surpassed  by  none  except  His  Mother.  It 
should  endeavour  to  express  all  that  Jesus  owed  to  Joseph,  to 
evaluate  what  sanctity,  greater  no  doubt  than  that  of  any  other 
Saint,  lay  hidden  under  his  deliberate  self-effacement,  what  a 
singular  gift  of  virginity  he  was  given  for  his  role  with  Mary,  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  God — a  gift  which  pious  legend  has  tended  to 
veil  when  presenting  him  as  an  old  man,  guardian  of  the  Virgin, 
rather  than  her  lawful  husband.  As  the  providential  guardian  of 
the  Holy  Family,  he  is  at  once  the  protector  of  the  Church,  the 
world-wide  extension  of  that  Family,  yet  his  role  is  different  from 
that  of  the  apostles,  prophets,  doctors.  His  mysterious  patronage 
over  the  universal  Church  still  awaits  deeper  penetration  and 
clarification. 

Of  topical  interest  today  is  one  particular  aspect  of  his  patronage: 
this  age  of  the  working<lass  is  called  to  be  the  age  of  the  patron 
of  artisans  and  labourers,  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  who  lived 


11.  Roodet,  op.  dt  52. 
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and  died  a  workman,  the  father  of  Jesus  who  was  known  as  faber 
fabri  filius}^ 

Prayers  After  Mass 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Roman  liturgical  qyxaxittXy  Ephemerides 
Liturgicae  (via  Pompeo  Magno,  21,  Rome)  the  Leonine  prayers 
after  Mass  come  up  for  discussion  again.^®  Last  year  Cardinal 
Lercaro,  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  petitioned  the  Holy  See  “in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  extending  religious  instruction  to  the  widest 
possible  limits  without  prolonging  the  time  for  Masses  at  which  a 
sermon  is  generally  given,  that  the  prescribed  prayers  at  the  end 
of  private  low  Mass  might  be  omitted  after  those  Masses  at  which 
a  sermon  is  preached.”  Permission  was  granted  by  indult  dated 
22  July  1955. 

Commenting  on  the  granting  of  this  indult,  which  of  course  as 
yet  confines  the  privilege  to  the  diocese  of  Bologna,  Father  Braga, 
C.M.,  remarks  that  a  new  spirit  seems  to  inspire  recent  legislation 
in  this  matter  in  its  preoccupation  with  the  pastoral  as  of  primary 
importance. 

Sacred  exercises  should  not  be  multiplied,  just  as  sermons 
should  not  be  multiplied:  for  the  faithful  either  are  unable, 
or — very  often — are  unwilling,  to  attend  all  of  these  ...  To 
secure  a  just  balance  between  the  claims  of  instruction  and  of 
prayer  the  Church  permits  some  elements  that  do  not  touch 
the  essence  of  her  prayer  to  be  omitted  in  order  that  more 
time  be  given  to  instruction  in  religion.  This  she  has  done  in 
the  indult  granted  to  the  archdiocese  of  Bolgona  .  .  .  And  it 
affords  a  new  example  of  the  golden  and  maternal  discretion 
which  the  Church  has  already  shown  in  her  general  decree  for 
simplifying  the  rubrics  .  .  .  Commemorations  were  greatly 
reduced  in  number,  especially  on  Sundays  and  Holydays  .  .  . 
and  this  was  done  not  alone  in  order  to  remove  difficulties 

12.  Cf.  Rondet,  op.  cit.  48;  Clergy  Monthly  1946-47,  333. — In  an  article 
“Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  St.  Joseph,”  in  the  Cahiers  1954,  207-20, 
Father  Filas  stresses  the  need  of  the  critical  spirit  in  the  study  of  the  Saint  and  the 
idea  of  the  “theology  of  St.  Joseph”  as  a  chapter  of  Mariology. — An  historical 
study  of  the  opinions  about  St.  Joseph’s  immaculate  conception,  by  Father 
Gauthier,  ib.  177-205  (which  is  the  text  of  a  lecture  given  at  the  International 
Marian  Congress  in  Rome,  25  October  1954)  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the 
need  for  this  critical  approach. 

13.  See  THE  FURROW,  July  1955,  p.  442-444. 
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in  the  rubrics  .  .  .  but  with  the  intention  of  providing  more 
time  for  religious  instruction  without  inconvenience  to  the 
faithful. 

Some  will  express  surprise  at  this  concession.  The  urgent 
.  need  of  the  times  is  for  prayer  “for  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
the  liberty  and  exaltation  of  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church” 
and  this  goes  up  from  the  faithful,  especially  on  Sundays,  in 
Mass  after  Mass  .  .  .  There  are  those  who  will  grieve  for  the 
omission  of  these  prayers,  which  very  often  are  the  only 
prayers  at  Mass  time  in  which  the  people  join  .  .  . 

There  is  some  point  in  these  objections.  Nevertheless  the 
Church  allows  less  weight  to  them  against  the  urgent  pastoral 
need  of  instructing  the  faithful  in  matters  of  faith,  so  that 
they  may  understand  what  prayers  they  say. 

And  pastors,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  flock  committed 
to  their  care,  will  have  the  opportunity  of  leading  their  people 
in  fruitful  prayer  for  these  intentions.  This  could  very  well  be 
done  e.g.  by  giving  its  full  value  to  the  prayers  in  the  Canon 
in  which  we  beseech  God  the  Father  to  keep  his  Church  in 
peace,  secure  and  in  union  ...  In  conclusion  one  may  well 
exjjress  the  desire  that ...  for  the  pastoral  benefits  it  promises 
this  indult  might  be  extended  to  the  universal  Church. 

Address  to  Religious 

From  Australia  comes  a  new  monthly,  Sursunt  Corda  (St. 
Paschal’s  College,  Box  Hill,  Victoria;  Ireland  and  Britain  £2-5s. 
(Australian);  U.S.A.  $5.00),  which  is  described  as  “a  spiritual 
re’.dew  for  priests  and  religious.”  Tastefully  printed  and  with  an 
attractive  cover  varying  from  month  to  month,  this  magazine  bears 
a  physical  resemblance  to  Worship.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
a  review  with  a  programme  of  such  promise  for  the  Church  in 
Australia  and  to  wish  it  a  long  and  fruitful  life. 

The  October  issue  (pp.  577  to  597)  gives  the  text  of  an  address 
by  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  Archbishop  Romolo  Carboni,  to  the 
First  Congress  of  Religious  Brothers  held  last  August.  The  Dele¬ 
gate  touches  on  many  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  religious  brother — 
spiritual  formation,  apostolic  spirit,  professional  training  and  on 
many  of  these  topics  he  speaks  with  welcome  frankness  and  an 
emphasis  on  positive  values.  This  is  an  address  quite  out  of  the 
run  of  polite  ceremonial  opening  speeches. 

Speaking  of  relations  with  parents,  the  Archbishop  says: 
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Be  on  intimate  terms  also  with  the  parents  of  the  children 
entrusted  to  you.  If  understanding  is  not  what  it  should  be 
between  parents  and  teacher  half  the  battle  of  education 
(mind,  I  do  not  say  instruction)  is  already  lost.  I  would  go  so 
far  as  to  propose  that  you  make  Adult  Education  courses 
available  to  them  when  possible — especially  in  religious 
doctrine  and  in  the  social  teaching  of  the  Church.  Remember 
that  His  Holiness  points  out  that  “the  great  majority  of  parents 
entrust  to  you  their  children  for  motives  of  Christian  conscience. 
In  virtue  of  this  they  must  not  suffer  the  damage  of  an  instruc¬ 
tion  of  less  value  in  your  schools.  On  the  contrary  you  must 
make  it  your  boast  to  assure  the  best  possible  instruction  to 
these  parents  for  their  children,  even  from  the  lowest  grades.” 
Hence  be  careful  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  position 
of  Catholic  parents  either  by  ignoring  them  or  their  reasonable 
wishes;  be  sure  that  you  are  just  to  them  in  the  provision  of 
qualified  teachers  and  in  the  fees  you  charge.  Catholic  parents 
do  not  object  to  paying  reasonable  fees  for  an  education  of 
adequate  quality;  but  they  profoundly  resent  being  over¬ 
charged.  I  would  suggest  that  all  superiors  read  often  the 
exhortation  given  on  these  matters  by  His  Holiness,  Pope 
Pius  XII  to  the  Religious  Teaching  Sisters  on  13  September 
1951 

And  of  relations  with  staff: 

If  you  are  understaffed  you  may  even  need  the  help  of  lay 
teachers.  But  remember  the  dictates  of  justice  in  the  payment 
of  salaries  and  wages.  This  applies  also  to  the  staff  engaged 
in  any  houses  of  religious  institutes.  We  are  obliged  not  only 
to  teach  and  practise  but  to  be  very  exemplary  in  fulfilling  our 
duties  of  justice  and  charity. 

And  of  instilling  an  “enthusiastic  vision”  and  a  love  of  country: 

It  is  important  that  young  Australians  be  given  a  broad  and 
enthusiastic  vision  of  the  potentialities  of  their  country,  of  the 
opportunities  that  lie  ahead  of  them  for  contributing  to  its 
common  good.  One  often  feels  that  many  Australians  have 
but  little  appreciation  for  their  vast,  beautiful  and  rich  land. 
They  carry  on  blindly  in  their  own  way  of  life,  heedless  and 
uncomprehending  of  what  goes  on  about  them  or  of  what 
should  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
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A  true  educator  never  fails  to  cultivate  a  genuine  patriotic 
love  of  country  and  a  sense  of  social  and  civic  responsibility 
in  those  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  at  the  same  time  an  under¬ 
standing,  respect  and  will  to  co-operate  in  regard  to  other 
countries  and  other  peoples. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  also  in  the  matter  of  reading, 
theatre-going,  social  etiquette,  and  so  on.  It  is  of  little  avail 
that  a  teacher  reprobate  in  general  terms  all  that  comes  to  his 
mind  in  these  spheres.  He  should  adopt  a  positive  attitude. 
He  should  analyse  the  things  that  are  evil  or  that  could  be 
occasions  of  sin  and  inculcate  towards  such  a  spiritual  and 
intellectual  disgust;  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  attract  people 
to  the  worthwhile  in  literature,  in  the  cinema,  in  the  recreat¬ 
ional  side  of  social  life. 

J.  G.  McGARRY 

St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth 


Go  Forward 

“Our  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  especially  to  the  bishops  and 
priests  of  Wales,  where  Catholics  are  few  and  scattered  and  where 
poverty  and  loneliness  must  so  often  be  the  companions  of  those 
valiant  apostles  who  would  enlarge  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth.  To  them  We  say:  Look  at  your  illustrious  martyrs.  Blessed 
Richard  Gwynn  and  Blessed  David  Lewis,  and  go  forward  with 
courage  and  good  cheer.” 


-POPE  PIUS  xn 


The  Sacraments 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SICK 

Sickness  and  the  suffering  it  brings,  pain  of  body  and  distress 
of  mind,  are  a  circumstance  of  human  life  which  no  man  can 
hope  to  escape.  It  does  not  certainly  come  upon  us  through 
any  int^erence  on  our  part,  for  the  mere  approach  of  it  provokes 
instant  and  complete  revulsion  of  our  inmost  being.  Nothing  is 
more  natural  to  us  than  to  use  all  possible  means  to  parry  the 
onset  of  sickness,  or  put  a  speedy  term  to  its  duration.  At  our 
service  here  we  have  the  physician,  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  honourable  professions  in  human  society.  His  office  has 
been  held  in  high  esteem  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  but  higher 
still  than  the  tribute  of  Greek  civilisation  is  the  sanction  of  the 
divine  word,  which  says:  “Honour  the  physician  for  the  need  thou 
hast  of  him:  for  the  most  High  hath  created  him.  For  all  healing 
is  from  God  .  .  .  The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  his  head,  and 
in  the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  praised.”  (Ecclesiasticus  38: 
1-31). 

How  well  he  fulfils  his  calling  in  our  modern  world!  He  has  at 
his  disposal  now  resources  of  healing  beyond  the  dreams  of  earlier 
times.  From  all  sides  they  converge,  from  research  by  the  finest 
scientific  intellects,  by  means  of  the  most  refined  chemical  processes, 
through  powerful  commercial  enterprise,  to  combat  the  physical  ills 
of  man,  and  mitigate  his  sharp  burden  of  pain,  and  that  with  a 
success  never  before  witnessed. 

Yet,  it  must  be  confessed  that  medicine  still  does  no  more  than 
touch  the  fringes  of  the  problem.  In  fact,  its  achievement,  even  at 
its  best,  is  merely  palliative  treatment  of  certain  painful  symptoms. 
For  what  are  our  diseases  but  the  superficial  evidence  of  a  much 
deeper  infirmity,  one  that  is  co-extensive  with  our  very  nature  itself, 
and  hardly  to  be  separated  from  it?  This  disease  or  that  is  cured, 
and  medical  science  may  yet  find  the  remedy  for  others  deemed 
incurable  up  till  now;  but  sickness  continues  to  break  out  in  unhappy 
proliferation,  nor  is  there  any  end  in  sight  while  this  world  lasts. 
In  its  own  fundamental  self,  our  human  nature  .remains  what  it 
was,  a  nature  of  disordered  elements,  of  broken,  irregular  lines, 
begetting  illness  with  a  fatal  certainty.  By  all  the  evidence,  it  has 
been  the  victim  of  some  primordial  shock  of  catastrophic  magni¬ 
tude.  We  know  what  that  was.  It  was  the  Fall,  which  shattered 
our  essential  well-being  beyond  all  natural  power  of  recovery. 

What  then?  Is  sick  man  to  remain  deprived  of  hope  beyond  the 
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limited  assistance  of  his  doctor?  Has  he  nowhere  to  turn  for  relief 
in  his  deeper  distress?  Indeed,  he  has.  His  heritage  of  infirmity 
has  been  assumed  by  One  empowered  to  transmute  it  into  the 
perfect  life  man’s  heart  longs  for;  and  we  now  look  to  Him  who, 
in  His  own  Person,  has  made  of  it  an  expiatory  experience,  a  puri¬ 
fication,  and  an  expression  of  compassionate  love,  until  the  day 
comes  when  “this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption;  and  this 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality’’  (/  Cor.  15:  53). 

Prayers  For  Ihe  Sick 

What  our  Lord  has  achieved  for  us  in  this  domain,  is  made  our 
personal  acquisition  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  Let  us  see 
what  the  Church  does  for  the  sick  man. 

First  of  all,  let  us  observe  that  the  Church  has  not  to  be  reminded 
that  her  children  are  sick.  Before  ever  we  g<‘  to  seek  her  ministra¬ 
tions,  she  prays  for  our  relief  and  recovery.  If  you  follow  Mass 
and  Divine  Office  attentively,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
constantly-repeated  prayer  for  “remedy.”  It  is  true  that  the  Church’s 
thought  here  is  first  and  foremost  for  the  infirmities  of  the  soul, 
which  are  sin,  evil  habits,  ignorance,  a  weakened  will.  But  she  never 
ceases  to  be  aware  that  man’s  infirm  soul  is  incarnate  in  a  body 
equally  infirm,  and  these  corporal  infirmities  are  included  in  her 
prayer.  This  is  made  quite  explicit  at  times,  as  in  certain  collects 
(“grant  us  health  of  soffi  and  body” — 4th  Sunday  after  Epiphany', 
“bless  and  hallow  these  ashes  . .  .  that  whosoever  shall  be  sprinkl^ 
with  them  .  .  .  may  receive  both  health  of  body  and  safety  of  soul” 
— Ash  Wednesday;  “let  us,  dearly  beloved,  beseech  God  the  Father 
almighty  ...  to  grant ...  to  the  sick  health” — Good  Friday);  and 
becomes  a  veritable  cry  from  the  heart  in  some  of  the  psalms  of  the 
Divine  Office.  When  the  incidence  of  sickness  passes  outside  normal 
limits,  and  threatens  to  become  a  social  scourge,  the  Church  betakes 
herself  to  the  altar.  In  the  votive  Mass  for  Deliverance  from  Mor¬ 
tality  {Roman  Missal),  she  recalls  that  calamitous  plague,  when 
“there  died  of  the  people  from  Dan  to  Bersabee  seventy  thousand 
men,”  and  the  deliverance  God  granted  at  the  prayer  and  sacrifice 
of  King  David;  and  she  brings  before  us  the  merciful  figure  of  our 
Saviour,  laying  his  hands  on  those  sick  of  divers  diseases,  and  healing 
them  every  one.  In  her  prayer,  she  confesses  that  such  afflictions 
are  the  scourges  of  God’s  just  anger,  and  are  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  exercise  of  His  mercy.  And  these  same  thoughts  are  in  her 
mind  when  she  goes  her  way  in  penitential  procession,  calling  on 
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the  heavenly  court  to  intercede  for  her  stricken  children:  “grant 
effect,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,”  she  says,  “to  our  filial  prayer; 
turn  aside  this  pestilence  and  death;  let  mortal  men  know  that 
scourges  like  this  come  from  Thy  wrath,  and  cease  through  Thy 
mercy.”  {Roman  Ritual  Tit.  9  ch.  10). 

Not  often  nowadays,  thank  God,  is  society  aflSicted  by  those 
dire  plagues,  of  which  the  early  Irish  annals  have  so  often  to  tell; 
and  for  that  we  must  thank  the  improved  knowledge  and  enriched 
treasury  of  remedies  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  our  times.  But 
each  of  us  still  has  his  burden  of  sickness  to  carry  just  the  same. 
We  catch  a  bad  cold  which  turns  to  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  we  are 
tormented  by  digestive  disorders  or  depressed  by  a  nervous  break¬ 
down,  rheumatism  racks  our  joints,. a  sudden  heart  attack  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  death,  with  dismal  apprehension  we  await  the 
diagnosis  which  may  declare  us  the  victim  of  deadly  cancer.  When 
this  day  of  our  sickness  comes,  when  pain  and  fear  and  depression 
lay  hold  of  us,  let  us  not  omit  to  seek  aid  in  the  prayerful  and 
sacramental  ministration  of  the  Church.  Let  us  make  our  illness 
known  to  our  parish  priest,  and  invite  him  to  come  and  perform  the 
service  that  the  Church  has  provided  for  this  case. 

Visitation  and  Care  of  the  Sick 

The  Visitation  and  Care  of  the  Sick  forms  qmte  a  substantial 
chapter  in  the  Roman  Ritual,  and  is  prefaced  by  remarkably 
elaborate  instructions  to  the  pastor  on  what  he  should  do  for  the 
sick  members  of  his  flock.  For  the  occasion  of  his  ritual  visit,  it 
prescribes  that  his  entrance  be  made  with  the  greeting  which  our 
Lord  taught  for  such  visitations,  ‘Teace  be  to  this  house.”  He  must 
then  sprinkle  with  holy  water  the  sick  man,  his  bed  and  room. 
This  is  like  the  sprinkling  of  the  congregation  before  Mass  on 
Sundays,  or  our  own  informal  sprinkling  of  ourselves  on  various 
occasions.  It  is  a  commemoration  of  the  cleansing  water  of  Baptism ; 
but  in  such  cases  as  these,  it  is  more  than  a  mere  commemoration: 
it  is  the  Church’s  effective  prayer  that  the  graces  of  Baptism  be 
renewed  in  our  present  need.  After  this,  the  priest  will  speak  to 
the  sick  man  as  his  condition  demands;  and  then  it  is  suggested 
that  he  read  for  him  one  or  other  of  the  first  four  penitential  psalms. 
This  certainly  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  It  is  more  than  time 
that  the  psalms  were  brought  back  into  living  use;  nor,  with  the 
new  translations  to  hand,  need  these  venerable  sources  of  piety 
remain  any  longer  unintelligible.  Should  the  vdrole  psalm  be  too 
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much,  one  may  choose  out  appropriate  verses,  a  procedure  amply 
covered  by  the  final  rubric,  which  says  that  “all  the  foregoing  may 
be  shortened  at  the  will  of  the  priest.”  For  the  versicles  which 
follow,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  someone  present  who  could 
respond;  and  indeed,  the  people  of  the  house  should  be  invited 
into  the  room,  to  assist  in  the  prayers  by  their  presence  and  devo¬ 
tion,  if  not  by  their  actual  voice.  Neither  here  nor  in  any  other 
liturgical  action  (with  the  necessary  exception  of  Penance)  is  any¬ 
thing  gained  by  excluding  bystanders,  for  liturgical  prayer  was 
never  created  for  such  solitary  use.  On  the  contrary,  something  is 
lost,  namely,  the  effective  harmony  of  many  hearts  and  voices  under 
the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  God  is  more  surely  placated, 
and  man  himself  more  certainly  enriched  with  graces  suitable  to 
his  needs.  After  the  versicles  come  three  collects,  in  which  the 
Church  professes  that  this  sickness  is  a  bond  of  sin,  looks  for 
healing  to  the  merciful  act  of  God,  and  considers  that  the  gift  of 
health  restores  a  man  first  and  foremost  to  the  Church  herself. 
Here  follows  a  large  selection  of  psalms,  gospels  and  prayers: 

I  have  laboured  in  my  groanings  ...  I  will  wash  my  couch 
with  my  tears  . . .  (psalm  6) . . .  Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at  home 
sick  of  the  palsy  .  .  .  And  Jesus  saith  to  him:  I  will  come  and 
heal  him  .  .  .  (Matthew  8)  .  .  .  O  almighty  everlasting  God, 
eternal  salvation  of  those  who  believe,  hear  us  on  behalf  of 
Thy  sick  servant,  for  whom  we  implore  the  aid  of  Thy  mercy . . . 

I  set  the  Lord  always  in  my  sight;  for  He  is  at  my  right  hand, 
that  I  be  not  moved.  Therefore  .  ...  my  flesh  also  shall  rest 
in  hope  . . .  (psalm  15) . . .  He  appeared  to  the  eleven  . . .  and 
He  said  to  them  .  .  .  they  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  sick, 
and  they  shall  recover  (Mark  16)  ...  O  God  of  heavenly 
powers,  who  dost  banish  sickness  by  the  authority  of  Thy 
command,  be  graciously  present  to  this  sick  servant  of  Thine, 
and  give  him  back  his  health  forthwith,  that  he  may  bless 
Thy  Holy  Name  .  .  . 

May  the  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day  of  tribulation  .  .  .  may 
He  send  help  from  the  sanctuary  .  .  .  may  He  be  mindful  of 
all  thy  sacrifices  .  .  .  (psalm  19)  ...  All  they  that  had  any  sick 
with  divers  diseases,  brought  them  to  Him.  But  He  laying  His 
hands  on  every  one  of  them,  healed  them  .  .  .  (Luke  4)  .  .  . 

O  holy  Lord  .  .  .  Who  strengthenest  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  and  makest  bodies  and  souls  flourish  by  Thy  saving 
remedies,  in  Thy  mercy  .  .  .  restore  to  this  Thy  servant  the 
gift  of  his  former  health  .  . . 
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Incline  Thy  ear,  O  Lord,  and  hear  me:  for  I  am  needy  and 
poor  ...  I  have  called  upon  Thee  in  the  day  of  my  trouble 
.  .  .  (psalm  85)  .  .  .  There  was  a  certain  man  there,  that  had 
been  eight  and  thirty  years  under  his  infirmity  .  .  .  Jesus  saith 
to  him:  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk  .  .  .  (John  5)  .  .  . 
Look  down,  O  Lord,  on  TTiy  servant  labouring  in  sickness  of 
the  body  ...  it  is  chastisement  for  his  correction  ...  let  him 
now  feel  himself  saved  by  Thy  healing  remedy  .  .  . 

He  will  overshadow  thee  with  His  shoulders  .  .  .  thou  shalt 
not  be  afraid  of  the  terror  of  the  night ...  I  will  deliver  him  . . . 
I  will  fill  him  with  length  of  days  . . .  (psalm  90)  ...  O  almighty, 
everlasting  God,  stretch  out  the  right  hand  of  Thy  majesty 
to  protect  him ... 

In  the  sacred  words  of  the  psalm,  the  sick  man  reveals  the  emotions 
of  his  soul.  He  gains  confidence  from  the  gospel  story  of  a  Redeemer 
most  compassionate.  So,  with  faith,  he  and  we  pray  for  his  recovery. 

As  lawful  heir  of  the  apostles,  the  priest  repeats  our  Lord’s 
promise  to  them:  “They  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  sick,  and 
they  shall  recover,”  and  suits  the  gesture  to  the  words.  Then  he 
reads  the  solemn  prologue  of  Saint  John’s  gospel,'  in  which  the 
Word  of  God,  from  His  sanctuaiy  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  is  declared 
to  have  become  incarnate  in  this  same  human  nature  which  lies 
here  in  infirmity,  to  have  been  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 
In  the  touch  of  Christ  is  healing.  His  presence  amongst  us  is  the 
redemption  Of  our  entire  being. 

What  a  fine  booklet  of  prayers  for  the  sick,  to  be  said  by  themselves 
or  by  others  on  their  behalf,  could  be  compiled  on  the  basis  of  this 
service?  To  the  sober  prayers  of  the  liturgy  could  be  added  warmer 
invocations  drawn  from  other  good  sources.  The  present  writer 
has  made  a  booklet  of  that  sort  for  his  own  use,  and  has  found  it 
very  helpful  at  many  a  sick  bed. 

A  Sick  Adult 

If  sickness  continues,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  not 
ask  his  pastor  to  repeat  this  beautiful  and  effective  service  ,or  some 
part  of  it,  in  his  favour.  There  is  also  another  shorter  blessing,  in 
which  the  priest  prays  that  his  entry  to  the  house  be  the  banishing 

1.  The  prologue  of  Saint  John  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  was  introduced  into  various  liturgical  coraionies,  and  was  even  used  siiper’ 
stitioosly  as  a  charm  againat  misfortune, 
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of  evil  spirits,  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  peace,  and  a  merciful 
visiting  by  the  Lord,  and  that  this  visit  may  send  the  sick  man 
with  health  restored  to  give  thanks  in  the  church.  And  he  says, 
as  he  stretches  out  his  right  hand  towards  the  sick  person:  “May 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thee  to  defend  thee,  may  He  be  within 
thee  to  preserve  thee,  may  He  go  before  thee  to  lead  thee,  may 
He  be  ^ter  thee  to  protect  thee,  may  He  be  over  thee  to  bless 
thee,”  (R.R.,  Tit.  9,  ch.  4,  No.  7),  a  prayer  which  seems  akin  to 
those  “breastplates,”  so  loved  by  our  Irish  forbears. 

Differmt  Ailmoits 

The  Church  takes-  account,  too,  of  different  ailments  which  a 
man  may  suffer.  On  Saint  Blaise’s  day,  the  3rd  of  February,  she 
blesses  candles,  and  applies  them  crosswise  to  the  throat,  for 
deliverance  from  all  sickness  affecting  that  part  (R.R.,  Tit.  9,  ch.  3, 
No.  7);  and  with  another  formula,  blesses  loaves,  wine,  water  and 
fruit,  “that  all  who  taste  of  them  may  be  fully  restored  from  all 
throat  complaints,  and  every  other  infirmity  of  soul  and  body” 
{ibid.  8). 

Certain  religious  orders  and  congregations  are  empowered  to 
impart  similar  blessings.  Thus,  for  example,  there  is  a  Blessing  of 
Water  by  the  Mercedarians  in  honour  of  St.  Raymund  Nonnatus 
(R.  R.,  Tit.  9,  ch.  11,  No.  47),  and  by  the  Discalced  Carmelites  in 
honour  of  St.  Albert  {ibid.,  50),  for  the  relief  especially  of  fever. 

Perhaps  we  may  properly  mention  here  the  blessing  for  a  pregnant 
woman,  in  which  it  is  entreated  that  the  midwifely  hand  of  the 
divine  mercy  may  bring  her  offspring  safely  to  the  light,  and  preserve 
it  for  regeneration  in  Baptism. 

Children 

The  Church  has  a  tender  voice  and  a  particular  blessing  when  the 
sick  one  is  a  little  child,  stricken  down  before  it  can  yet  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong.  These  little  ones  she  addresses  in  the 
112th  psalm,  inviting  them  to  praise  the  Lord;  and  then  commends 
them  each  to  God  in  these  words: 

O  God,  to  whom  all  things  grow  up,  and  through  whom  in 
adult  age  they  have  their  strength,  stretch  out  Thy  right  hand 
over  this  Thy  servant,  lying  sick  at  a  tender  age.  With  vigorous 
health  restored  to  him,  may  he  reach  the  fulness  of  years,  and 
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unceasingly  render  faithful  and  pleasing  service  to  Thee  all  the 
days  of  his  life ...  O  Father  of  mercies,  and  God  of  all  consola¬ 
tion,  deign  to  raise  this  child  from  his  sick  bed,  and  restore 
him  safe  and  sound  to  Thy  holy  Church,  and  to  his  parents; 
so  that,  through  all  the  days  of  a  long  life,  he  may  advance  in 
grace  and  wisdom  before  Thee  and  men,  may  serve  Thee  in 
justice  and  holiness  and  may  render  due  thanks  to  Thy  mercy, 
through  Christ  our  Lord. 

Bandages,  Medicine 

Not  content  with  a  general  prayer  for  health,  the  Church  likes 
to  add  her  blessing  to  the  things  we  need  and  use  in  sickness. 
Bandages,  and  other  cloths  and  wraps,  she  lays  before  Him  Who 
by  the  touch  of  His  garment  healed  the  woman  with  the  issue  of 
blood,  and  exercised  a  similar  power  through  His  apostle  Paul. 
(R.  R.,  Tit.  9,  ch.  8,  No.  17).  May  these,  too,  be  the  means  of 
restoring  us  in  soul  and  body.  She  blesses  the  medicine  we  take, 
that  it  may  be  an  apt  and  effective  medium  of  the  healing  power  of 
God  (R.  R.,  Tit.  9,  No.  4).  And  wine,  too,  if  we  use  it,  is  enriched 
with  the  blessing  of  the  same  Lord  Who  changed  water  into  it  in 
Cana  of  Galilee  {ibid..  No.  3). 

Ambulance  and  Hospital 

The  Church,  who  has  come  with  the  gift  of  peace  to  the  house, 
and  stood  like  Christ  by  the  sick  bed,  does  not  withdraw  her  care 
from  the  sick  man  if  he  must  go  thence  for  treatment  in  hospital. 
The  ambulance  which  takes  him  there  has  been,  or  can  and  should 
be,  blessed  with  this  very  fine  prayer: 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  living  God,  whilst  Thou 
wert  on  earth.  Thou  didst  go  about  doing  good,  and  healing 
all  sickness  and  infirmity  in  the  people,  and  dist  restore  to 
health  the  palsied  man  lying  on  his  bed.  Look  now  on  the 
faith  and  compassion  of  Thy  servants,  who  in  the  spirit  of 
that  charity  Thou  didst  show  and  command  them,  have  had 
this  ambulance  made  for  bringing  the  sick  and  injured  to  the 
place  where  they  will  be  cared  for.  To  the  sick  who  are  placed 
in  it  be,  O  most  kind  Jesus,  a  solace  on  their  journey,  a  safe¬ 
guard  in  danger,  refreshment  in  their  pain.  Grant  that,  in  the 
company  of  Thy  angels,  they  may  have  an  imdisturbed  journey 
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whither  they  are  going,  may  there,  by  the  intercession  of  Thy 
blessed  Mother  Mary,  regain  their  former  health,  and  then 
going  back  to  their  homes,  may  give  honour  to  Thee  the  true 
God,  Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  livest  and 
reignest  for  ever  and  ever.  (R.  R.,  Tit.  9,  ch.  8,  No.  18). 

And  the  hospital  itself,  this  great  gleaming  edifice,  with  its  well- 
trained  staff  and  vast  array  of  modem  appliances  and  remedies, 
this  fine  monument  of  human  science  and  skill,  this  too  has  had 
added  to  it  what  the  best  human  enterprise  still  needs,  the  beneficent 
blessing  of  the  Creator.*  (R.  R.,  Tit.  9,  ch.  8,  No.  19). 

Mass  for  the  Sick 

When  the  Church  leaves  the  bedside,  the  sick  man  and  all  about 
him  bestrewed  with  blessing  and  uplifted  by  her  prayer,  she  will 
go,  if  he  wishes  it,  to  the  altar,  to  offer  Mass  for  his  recovery. 
In  the  votive  Mass  for  the  Sick,  Saint  James  the  apostle  preaches 
the  healing  power  of  the  holy  oil,  and  we  see  the  reward  of  faith 
in  the  raising  up  of  the  centurion’s  servant.  The  collects  are  serious 
and  dignified,  and  any  one  of  them  could  very  happily  be  used, 
instead  of  the  inevitable  pater  and  aves,  whenever  public  prayers 
are  said  for  the  sick.  The  post-communion,  for  example,  goes  like 
this:  “O  God,  sole  defence  of  feeble  human  nature,  show  Thy 
power  in  helping  Thy  sick  servant.  With  the  aid  of  Thy  mercy, 
may  he  be  restored  safe  and  sound  to  Thy  holy  Church,  through 
Christ  our  Lord.” 

From  the  altar,  the  Church  does  not  forget  to  bring  the  sick, 
from  time  to  time,  the  fruit  of  the  holy  Sacrifice.  They  can  no 
longer  go,  as  they  were  wont,  to  God’s  house,  to  join  in  the  common 
act  of  worship  of  the  Christian  family.  Now,  it  is  brought  to  them, 
and  here  in  their  lonely  rooms  they  are  still  effectively  united  with 
their  brethren  in  Christ.  To  them,  on  their  sick  bed,  the  Church 
communicates  nothing  less  than  the  living  Body  of  Christ,  the 
Body  that  hung  on  the  cross  in  infirmity,  in  order  to  gain  abundant 
healing  for  their  infirmities  of  soul  and  body.  “O  holy  Lord, 
Father  almighty,  eternal  God,”  says  the  priest  after  he  has  given 
holy  communion  to  the  sick,  “we  beseech  Thee  with  faith,  that  this 
our  brother  who  receives  the  most  holy  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Thy  Son,  may  gain  thereby  everlasting  remedy  for  soul 
and  body.” 

2.  For  the  sake  of  corapteteness  may  be  mentioned  here  the  blessing  of  sick 
PILGRIMS  (R.R.,  tit.  9,  ch.  4,  No.  9). 
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THE  ANOINTING  OF  THE  SICK 

The  Church’s  care  for  the  sick,  as  we  have  seen  it  up  to  this 
point,  is  a  ministry  wide-reaching  and  at  every  moment  most 
tender;  and  the  man  who  entrusts  himself  to  it  must  feel  profoundly 
consoled.  His  cause  is  being  pleaded  by  her  to  whom  it  was  said,. 
“I  have  chosen  you,  and  have  appointed  you  .  .  .  that  whatsoever 
you  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name.  He  may  give  it  to  you”; 
and  she,  without  fear  of  denial,  makes  her  request  of  that  Lord 
whose  omnipotent  hands  hold  life  or  death  for  men.  In  her  rites 
of  blessing,  she  even  gives  already  some  gage  of  the  favour  to 
come. 

With  all  this,  however,  she  has  not  yet  touched  on  the  chief 
remedy  given  to  her  for  the  succour  of  the  sick,  namely,  the  sacred 
anointing  with  oil,  or  sacrament  of  EXTREME  UNCTION  (R.  R. 
Tit.  6,  chs.  1-3).  To  use  this,  she  waits  until  the  sickness  reveals 
itself  as  serious  and  one  worthy  of  the  name,  a  circumstance  which 
may  fairly  be  determined  by  the  presence  in  it  of  some  danger  of 
death. 

It  is  true  that  every  illness,  even  the  lightest,  bears  a  message  of 
death  to  come,  commencing  with  the  first  disorder  of  the  newly- 
born  infant,  in  whose  cry  of  distress  nature  already  announces  her 
own  ultimate  dissolution.  Each  minor  complaint  we  have  speaks 
to  us,  and  what  it  says  is  this:  “You  are  sick.  You  will  fall  sick 
again;  and  again,  and  many  times  perhaps.  It  is  your  mortal 
destiny.  Then  there  will  be  one  last  sickness  which  will  bring  with 
it  your  death.”  That  is  what  sickness  says  to  us,  if  only  we  have 
ears  to  hear.  One  day,  however,  there  comes  a  sickness  which  is 
no  longer  a  mere  herald  of  the  future.  This  one  carries  the  threat 
of  death  within  itself.  It  is  sickness  in  its  full  stature,  capable  of 
doing  its  appointed  duty  of  ending  man’s  mortal  life;  and  for  this, 
the  supreme  remedy  is  reserved.  The  Church,  too,  takes  on  here 
a  new  character.  Where  formerly  she  had  been  content  to  pray 
with  that  potent  prayer  of  hers,  she  now  possesses  herself  of  the 
authority  given  to  her  to  command  in  matters  supernatural.  With 
voice  and  gesture  taught  her  by  Christ,  she  summons  the  divine 
grace  from  heaven,  and  applies  it  with  infallible  effect  to  the  needs 
of  her  sick  son.  She  comes,  however,  to  his  bedside  in  no  fatalistic 
mood,  as  if  to  seal  him  for  a  death  recognised  as  inevitable.  This 
anointing  is  not  the  seal  of  a  dying  man,  but  supernatural  remedy 
for  a  sick  one.* 

3.  Cf.  Dom  B.  Botte’s  admirable  paper,  “L'onction  des  mcdades"  in  al 
MAtsoN-DiEu,  15  (Les  Editions  du  Cerf,  Paris). 
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Let  us  be  clear  what  sort  of  remedy  it  is.  It  is  not  just  a  specific 
for  physical  ailments  only.  These  are  cared  for  by  other  means. 
When  the  Church  comes  to  the  sick  bed,  she  looks  further  and 
deeper.  She  sees  the  whole  man.  She  sees  the  inunortal  soul  that 
animates  this  sick  body,  she  observes  the  state  of  fallen  nature  in 
him,  fruit  of  his  fathers’  sins  and  of  his  own,  she  remembers  the 
pattern  of  eternal  life  to  which  he  is  to  be  restored.  Such  is  her 
sick  son,  and  her  mission  is  to  relieve  him  of  the  burden  of  sin  and 
its  consequences,  even  as  far  as  the  recovery  of  his  health,  if  that 
be  God’s  will. 

When  the  priest  enteres  the  sick  room,  with  the  usual  greeting, 
“Peace  to  this  house,”  on  his  lips,  he  lays  down  the  vessel  of  holy 
oil  he  is  carrying,  and  goes  at  once  to  present  the  crucifix  to  the 
sick  man  to  kiss.  Sickness  is  our  sharing  in  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
by  which  we  fill  up  those  things  that  are  wanting  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  in  our  flesh,  for  His  body,  which  is  the  Church  (cf.  Col. 
1 :  24);  and  this  is  the  time  to  call  it  to  mind.  After  sprinkling  about 
him  with  holy  water,  he  speaks  to  the  sick  man  of  the  graces  he 
may  expect  from  this  anointing,  arousing  him  to  new  courage  and 
hope,  and  if  needs  be  absolving  him  from  his  sins.  Then  he  com¬ 
mences  to  pray,  in  these  words: 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may  our  lowly  coming  bring  to  this 
house  eternal  felicity,  divine  prosperity,  serene  joy,  fruitful 
charity,  everlasting  health.  May  approaching  demons  take 
flight  hence,  may  the  angels  of  peace  be  here,  may  all  evil 
discord  depart.  Magnify,  O  Lord,  Thy  holy  name  upon  us, 
and  bless  our  doings:  be  this  our  humble  entrance  sanctified 
by  Thee,  who  art  both  holy  and  full  of  pity,  and  who  abidest 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

Let  us  pray  and  beseech  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  may 
bless  abundantly  this  dwelling-place  and  all  who  are  in  it,  may 
give  them  His  good  angel  for  their  guardian,  and  may  make 
them  His  true  servants  to  consider  the  wondrous  things  of 
His  law.  May  He  ward  off  all  hostile  powers:  may  He  deliver 
them  from  all  fear  and  disturbance,  and  deign  to  keep  them 
whole  and  in  good  health  in  this  their  abode;  He  who  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  liveth  and  reigneth  God,  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

Hear  us,  O  holy  Lord,  Father  almighty,  eternal  God,  and 
deign  to  send  Thy  holy  angel  to  guard,  cherish,  protect,  visit 
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and  defend  all  who  dwell  in  this  house.  Through  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

He  invites  the  sick  man,  or  another  in  his  name,  to  make  a 
general  confession  of  sin  in  the  Confiteor.  The  vernacular  is  legiti¬ 
mate  here,  and  gives  both  the  invalid  and  the  bystanders  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  more  precious  for  being  rare,  of  actively  sharing  in  the 
ceremony. 

These  friends  assembled  in  the  room,  the  priest  now  asks  to 
engage  in  prayer,  while  he  performs  the  sacramental  rite.  The 
psalms  of  penance  are  recommended,  but  prayer  of  any  sort  is  in 
place.  This  admonition  to  prayer  is  very  apposite.  If  we  believe 
in  prayer  at  all,  surely  we  will  wish  to  pray  at  a  moment  like  this, 
with  our  dear  one  lying  in  distress,  and  the  power  of  heaven  itself 
astir  for  his  relief. 

The  priest  introduces  the  rite  of  anointing  with  this  invocation: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  may  all  power  of  the  devil  be  extinguished  in  thee  by 
the  imposition  of  our  hands,  and  by  invocation  of  the  glorious 
and  holy  Mother  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  Joseph  her 
illustrious  spouse,  of  all  the  holy  angels,  archangels,  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  virgins,  and  of  all  the 
saints  together. 

Now  he  takes  up  the  vessel  of  oil.  This  oil  he  is  going  to  use 
is  one  of  the  precious  treasures  of  the  Church,  one  which  she  keeps 
securely  and  reverently  in  its  own  special  cupboard,  or  aumbry, 
in  the  sanctuary.*  It  is  quite  distinct  from  all  other  oils  used  in  the 
liturgy,  and  has  been  blessed  and  deputed  for  its  present  purpose 
by  the  chief  pastor  of  the  flock  himself,  the  bishop.  He  does  this 
in  his  cathedral,  which  is  the  mother  church  of  the  diocese,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  twelve  priests,  seven  deacons  and  seven  sub-deacons. 
He  does  it  in  the  course  of  pontifical  Mass,  and  at  an  unusually 
sacred  moment,  just  before  the  Canon  ends.  And  the  occasion  is 
Holy  Thursday,  in  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  great  paschal 
solemnity.  All  this  accumulation  of  significant  circumstances  brings 
us  very  near  the  source  and  wellspring  of  supernatural  life  in  the 
Church.  The  formula  of  blessing  is  this: 

4.  The  rubric  of  the  Ritual  says:  “Let  the  parish  priest  carefully  keep  the  holy 
oil  of  the  sick,  in  a  silver  or  lead  vessel,  under  lock  and  key,  in  some  place  in  the 
diurch  that  is  clean.and  becomingly  adoiDed..'’  .  .  . 
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I  exorcise  thee,  most  unclean  spirit,  Satan,  seeking  entry 
everywhere  with  all  thy  deceptions,  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  withdraw 
from  this  oil,  in  order  that  it  may  become  a  spiritual  unction 
to  fortify  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  dwell.  This  I  do  through  the  name  of  God  the 
Father  almighty,  and  of  His  beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the 
world  by  fire.  Amen. 

O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  the  para¬ 
clete  from  heaven  into  this  rich  substance  of  oil,  which  Thou 
dist  deign  to  produce  from  the  living  tree  for  refreshment  of 
soul  and  body.  By  Thy  holy  blessing,  may  it  be  an  unguent 
of  heavenly  healing;  may  it  be  for  everyone  anointed  with  it 
a  safeguard  of  soul  and  body,  to  banish  all  pains,  infirmities 
and  sickness,  spiritual  and  corporal;  by  it  Thou  hast  anointed 
priests,  kings,  prophets  and  martyrs.  May  this  Thy  perfect 
chrism,  O  Lord,  blessed  by  Thee  for  our  use,  abide  in  the 
depths  of  our  being.  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  potent  instrument  of  grace  thus  created  is  now  brought  into 
use.  It  is  applied  to  the  sick  man’s  corporal  senses,  eyes,  ears, 
nostrils,  mouth,  hands  and  feet.  These  have  been,  throughout  his 
life,  the  organs  of  his  activity,  the  means  by  which  he  made  his  own 
what  the  world  had  to  offer,  and  at  the  same  time  manifested  to 
the  world  what  was  hidden  within  himself.  In  all  that  could  be 
found  the  insinuating  presence  of  sin,  whether  inherited  or  his  own, 
whether  in  actual  guilt  or  unhappy  effect.  What  a  blessed  relief 
now  to  receive  the  healing  touch  that  removes  the  defilement,  and 
repairs  the  harm  of  years,  that  re-consecrates  body  and  soul  for 
its  high  destiny  of  eternal  life!  “By  this  holy  anointing,  and  of  His 
own  great  mercy,  may  the  Lord  forgive  the  sins  thou  hast  committed 
by  sight .  .  .  hearing  .  . .  smell .  .  .  taste  and  speech  .  .  .  touch  . . . 
thy  steps.” 

As  she  rises  from  her  ministration,  the  Church  is  fully  conscious 
of  its  significance.  Hear  how  she  announces  the  charter  of  her 
authority  in  the  first  of  the  following  prayers: 

O  Lord  God,  who  by  Thy  apostle  James  hast  said:  Is  any 
man  sick  among  you?  Let  him  bring  in  the  priests  of  the 
Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  Mm,  anointing  Mm  with  oil 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
the  sick  nian,  and  the  Lord  will  raise  him  up,  and  if  he  be 
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in  sins  they  shall  be  forgiven  him;  cure,  we  beseech  Thee, 
our  Redeemer,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  ills  of  this 
sick  man,  heal  his  wounds,  forgive  his  sins,  banish  from  him 
all  pains  of  soul  and  body,  and  in  Thy  mercy  give  him  back 
full  health  within  and  without,  so  that,  thus  restored,  he  may 
again  be  fit  for  his  former  duties:  Thou  who  with  the  Father 
and  the  same  Holy  Ghost  livest  and  reignest  God  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen. 

Let  us  pray.  Regard,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  Thy  servant 
N,  enfeebled  through  sickness,  and  refresh  the  soul  Tliou  hast 
created:  so  that,  corrected  by  Thy  chastisements,  he  may  now 
feel  himself  saved  by  Thy  healing  remedy.  Through  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

Let  us  pray,  O  holy  Lord,  Father  almighty,  eternal  God, 
who  dost  pour  the  grace  of  Thy  blessing  on  sick  bodies,  guard¬ 
ing  with  compassionate  care  the  work  of  Thy  hands;  be 
graciously  present  at  this  calling  down  of  Thy  name.  Deliver 
Thy  servant  from  his  sickness,  restore  him  to  health,  raise 
him  up  by  Thy  right  hand,  strengthen  and  protect  him  by 
Thy  power,  and  give  him  back  again,  with  all  desired  pros¬ 
perity,  to  Thy  holy  Church.  Through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen'. 

What  may  be  called  the  robust  optimism  of  the  Church  is  so 
manifest  in  these  prayers,  that  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not  better  known. 
When  the  ceremony  is  over,  and  the  priest  unvested,  they  could  be 
read  aloud  in  translation  for  the  benefit  of  all  present.  That,  after 
all,  would  be  but  a  simple  and  effective  way  of  observing  the  rubric 
of  the  Ritual  (Tit.  1:  10),  which  requires  that  the  sacraments  be 
explained  when  they  are  administer^.  Sometimes,  too,  it  could 
be  done  beforehand,  on  the  occasion  of  a  preliminary  visit.  Not 
very  long  since,  the  present  writer  saw  for  himself  the  effectiveness 
of  this,  when  a  patient  who  was  thought  to  be  ill-prepared  for  the 
idea  of  extreme  unction,  ended  up  by  earnestly  asking  to  receive 
it.  “I  never  heard  those  prayers  before,”  she  said  wonderingly. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  end  our  consideration  here.  The  sickness 
that  progresses  beyond  this  point,  from  an  incident  of  life  becomes 
the  immediate  forerunner  of  death;  and  the  Church,  in  her  ministry, 
no  longer  speaks  of  the  sick  man’s  recovery,  but  seeks  only  to 
consign  him  safely  to  eternity. 

DERMOT  MacIVOR 

Ardee,  County  Louth 

Note:  A  reprint  of  this  article  will  shortly  be  available  from  the  Secretary  (6d., 
by  post  7J) 
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Ten  years  ago  Roger  Manvell,  listing  some  implicit  and  un¬ 
questioned  assumptions  of  screen-life,  included  “the  immediate 
availability  of  men  and  women  to  each  other  .  .  .  and  the 
speedy  attention  to  intimacy.”  It  may  be  that  today  there  is  more  of 
fact  and  less  of  pure  fantasy  behind  this  convenient  assumption, 
at  least  outside  the  more  sheltered  belts  of  living,  and  that  an 
informal,  frank,  and  “independent”  age  has  easier — and  so  less 
significant — commerce  between  the  sexes.  Sociologists  may  blame 
the  screen  itself  for  the  loosening  of  certain  conventions,  and  point 
to  the  ritual  and  quite  meaningless  mauling  which  American 
’teenagers  expect  of  each  other.  However  true  that  may  be,  the 
venerable  tradition  of  a  short  affaire  between  total  strangers  (at  a 
less  puppyish  and  more  adult  level,  of  course)  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
screen,  but  has  come  over  from  short  story,  novel,  and  novelette. 
There  are  many  variants,  but  the  favourite  seems  to  be  the  fragile 
and  poignant  because  impossible  affair,  impossible  because  one  or 
both  are  married  or  committed  elsewhere  already.  At  least  three 
versions  of  this  situation  ran  concurrently  in  Dublin  during  March; 
but  the  pedestrian  Secret  Interlude  (State  Theatre)  may  be  passed 
over,  because  it  concerns  itself  with  a  second  and  quite  distinct  sort 
of  plot.  Les  Amants  de  Minoit  (“Lovers  at  Midnight”)  at  the  Astor, 
despite  the  fact  that  Jean  Marais  and  Dany  Robin  are  youngsters 
(no  autumnal  wind  blowing  urgently  round  the  comer),  and  their 
tale  a  Cinderella  one  of  a  poor  shopgirl  brought  out  for  an  evening 
by  the  whim  of  an  international  swindler,  yet  succeeds  in  being 
more  affecting  and  original  than  Summer  Madness  (Metropole). 
Potentially  this  adapted  play  (Arther  Laurents’  The  Time  of  the 
Cuckoo)  had  all  the  heartrending  advantages — middleaged  American 
spinster,  capable,  independent,  and  lonely,  on  her  first  trip  to 
Europe  and  Venice,  u^oved,  but  stiflGiy  and  secretly  craving  for 
love.  Follows  then  the  nervous  idyll  with  Renato  the  art-dealer 
(Rossano  Brazzi).  She  yields  for  a  few  days,  despite  the  shock  of 
his  Latin  amorality,  but  finally  rushes  back  to  New  York  and  the 
job,  and  once  again  the  sanctities  are  saved.  .  .  .  The  trouble  with 
Brazzi  is  that  he  is  here  a  glamour  boy,  and  nothing  more.  He  is 
not  characterized,  he  has  no  loneliness  to  meet  hers,  and  he  is  given 
tlM  most  banal  lines,  “Relax,”  (he  says,  holding  her  taut  shoulders) 
“relax,  and  take  a  deep  breath”  .  . .  And  later:  “It  is  so  beautiful. 
How  can  it  be  wrong?”  And  so  on  according  to  the  best  fashion- 
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magazines.  The  corresponding  moment  in  Les  Amants  de  Minuit 
utilizes  a  simple  enough  device,  but  it  gives  the  actress  a  chance, 
as  the  little  shopgirl  protests  so  much  at  the  end  of  her  dream, 
“Isn’t  it  lucky  I  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  you  ?  I  don't  love  you, 
Marcel.”  Besides,  the  trouble  with  Venice  is  that  it  is  one  of  the 
stock  cities  of  romance,  so  that  more  is  required  of  the  observer 
(David  Lean  here)  if  his  story  is  to  rise  above  the  conventional 
and  commonplace.  As  it  stands,  this  “affair”  remains  a  very  ordinary, 
undistinguished  tourist  matter.  The  best  parts  are  at  the  beginning, 
where  Katharine  Hepburn’s  first-rate  acting,  especially  her  pain¬ 
fully  awkward  impulsive  movements,  conveys  the  tourist’s  almost 
panicky  sense  of  exclusion  in  a  magical  city.  It  is  the  city,  the  stones 
of  Venice,  which  remains  vivid  to  the  memory  when  the  evaded 
human  situation  fades  out — those  rainbow  stones  of  pink  and 
brown  and  white  most  sensitively  caught  by  Eastmancolour.  For 
this  alone  it  is  worth  seeing  the  film. 

The  actresses  in  these  two  films  carry  most  of  the  honours; 
though  they  must  begin  in  the  part  of  the  “plain,”  unusual  girl. 
For  it  is  dramatically  difficult  to  conceal  even  for  a  while  that  they 
are  plain  only  by  the  dumb  and  glossy  standards,  and  are  really 
the  fascinators.  (True  also  of  Betsy  Blair  in  Marty  and,  long  ago, 
of  Celia  Johnson  in  Brief  Encounter).  Their  parts  and  performances 
are  a  welcome  corrective  to  stock  glamour  from  the  side  of  un¬ 
adorned  life.  Dany  Robin’s  shopgirl — another  outsider  in  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  setting  (Paris) — makes  a  worthy  film  of  what  is  otherwise 
a  tired  and  unconcerned  piece  of  camera-work.  The  emphasis  here 
is  on  the  Cinderella  theme,  her  poverty  and  humble  lack  of  all 
expectations,  the  self-effacement  which  prompts  an  idle  passer-by 
and  swindler  (Jean  Marais)  to  dress  her  up  and  show  her  the  high 
spots.  Every  shopgirl’s  dream  come  true,  no  doubt,  and  this  first 
episode  is  just  so  much  of  a  lark  and  little  else.  There  is  therefore 
little  time  left  in  which  to  work  up  the  poignancy  of  separation, 
now  that  curiosity  has  turned  to.  tenderness.  But  back  in  her  miser¬ 
able  little  room  with  Marcel,  she  just  manages  it,  by  her  realism 
(back  to  bus-work-bus),  her  gratitude  (“thanks,  and  we’ll  ask  no 
more”),  her  persistent  humility — slightly  too  midinette  however 
(“Two  nights  and  a  day.  .  .  .  Not  everyone  has  had  that”).  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  quote  subtitles,  for  the  quick  clean  dialogue  of  this, 
compared  to  Summer  Madness^  still  shows  the  importance  of 
script.  The  latter  part  of  the  film  also  convinced  me  that  it  is  easier 
to  insinuate  this  situation  when  the  setting  is  the  workaday  one. 
Ten  years  ago  David  Lean’s  Brief  Encounter  had  both  these  things. 
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and  (with  apologies  for  harking  back  again  to  repertory)  1  still 
think  it  is  the  best  thing  in  films  on  this  subject.  No  special  need 
or  loneliness  there,  no  long  preparation,  no  false  palaver  about 
“beauty,”  but  a  sudden  and  helpless  infatuation,  recognized  by 
both  precisely  for  what  it  is,  and  dumbly  suffered  like  an  unaccount¬ 
able  scent  or  unseasonal  wind.  The  use  of  the  raw  street  and  local 
cinema  and  especially  the  station  waiting-room  and  passing  trains 
was  highly  imaginative;  and  of  course  to  balance  the  harshness  of 
the  setting,  there  was  Rachmanninov’s  Concerto  No.  2  weeping 
nostalgically  all  through,  to  reduce  us  to  emotional  prostration. 
I  suppose  it  takes  all  that  to  raise  this  kind  of  affair,  the  midsummer 
nights’  dream  of  love,  to  “something  of  great  constancy,”  but  it  has 
been  done. 

Olivier’s  Richard  III  at  the  Regal  (in  Vistavision  and  Techni- 
colour)  is  recommended  as  a  distinct  change,  but  not  absolutely  as 
a  film-version  of  Shakespeare.  A  review  of  all  the  film-Shakespeares 
may  be  in  place  when  Orson  Welles’  Othello  comes. 

One  of  the  best  short-story  films  yet  made  was  The  Bespoke 
Overcoat  at  the  Metropole,  a  modem  Jewish  variation  on  Gogol’s 
The  Overcoat. 

PETER  CONNOLLY 

St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth 

RADIO 

TOO  often  today  it  happens  that  one  comes  across  a  new 
pronunciation  of  what  was  once  quite  a  harmless-looking 
word,  and  if  you  make  so  bold  as  to  question  the  legality  or 
the  propriety  of  the  intruder  you  are  referred  to  “the  Radio.” 
“I  heard  it  on  the  radio”  seems  to  be  the  last  argument  and  the 
final  court  of  appeal  in  the  matter.  It  might  be  well  to  pause  at  this 
stage  and  ask  whether,  in  fact,  the  Radio  has  any  right  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  final  arbitrer  in  this  matter  of  pronunciation,  and 
secondly,  if  it  has  that  right,  whether  it  does  its  duty  in  a  becoming 
manner.  At  the  outset  let  us  be  quite  clear  about  this  much:  neither 
Radio  Eireann  nor  the  B.B.C.  makes  such  a  claim,  but  the  claim 
is  often  made  for  them.  Now  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  what  you 
hear  on  the  radio  is  therefore  correct.  In  the  first  place  one  can 
trace  no  common  bond  of  procedure  which  might  claim  to  bind 
them  to  their  dealings  with  words — they  have  no  agreed  standard 
on  which  to  rely;  in  the  second  place,  even  these  educated  people 
can  and  sometimes  do  fall  lamentably  from  grace  even  in  the  case 
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of  the  simplest  words.  Now  if  one  were  to  narrow  this  group  to 
include  only  the  men  and  women  who  form  the  official  station 
staff,  then  there  might  be  a  stronger  claim  for  the  theory  that  these 
people  might  be  the  glasses  of  dictionary  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
linguistic  form.  But  here  again  we  should  have  to  demand  some 
common  bond  of  procedure  to  bind  them — say  adherence  to,  and 
reliance  on,  one  and  the  same  pronouncing  dictionary  and  that  a 
reputable  one.  But  we  do  not  have  such  unanimity.  We  do  not  say 
that  Radio  Eireann  would  ever  arrogate  to  itself  such  a  position, 
but  it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  teachers  of  youth  and  public 
speakers  of  all  kinds  could  rely  on  it  for  accept^  pronuncation. 

That  the  radio  can  be  a  power  in  the  land  where  pronunciation 
is  concerned  is  evidenced  by  the  interpolation  into  modern  speech 
of  a  final  -r  to  round  off  words  ending  with  the  vowel  a.  This 
monstrosity  seemed  to  have  had  Cockney  origins  and  slipped  into 
use  as  a  sort  of  buffer  consonant  whenever  the  vowel  was  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  another  vowel.  The 
epidemic  spread  and  nowadays  most  of  the  speakers  one  hears  on 
the  B.B.C.  consider  it  their  bounden  duty  to  decorate  the  vowel  a 
with  this  uncalled-for  r.  When  the  matter  comes  up  for  discussion 
the  argument  usually  invoked  is  that  the  pronunciation  now  has 
the  blessing  of  usage  and  once  again  The  Radio  is  called  upon  as 
witness.  In  a  recent  production  from  the  B.B.C.  Desdemona 
announced  that  she  “sawr  Othello’s  visage”  and  the  rot  has  spread 
further.  It  has  been  heard  of  from  America  where  an  interviewer 
referred  to  the  continent  of  Australiar;  how  unfortunate  we  are  that 
four  of  the  continents  possess  this  final  -a.  It  has  been  heard  on  the 
tongue  of  an  unmistakable  Scot  and  it  sounds  stranger  than  ever 
when  tacked  on  to  a  Scots  accent.  Most  of  Radio  Eireann’s  voices 
have  so  far  withstood  the  advances  of  the  intruder,  but  one  member 
of  the  R.E.  players  did  surrender  in  a  scene  from  The  Rivals  when 
he  decided  to  refer  to  the  young  lady  as  Lydiar.  Things  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  nowhere  can  one  consider  oneself  safe  from  the 
terrible  sound;  and  usage  might  well  burnish  this  counterfeit  -r 
and  pass  it  for  honest  coin  among  the  unsuspecting  and  the  gullible, 
but  it  will  be  hard  to  convince  most  of  us  that  the  old  is  not  better. 

The  problem  of  pronunciation  is  one  that  is  always  present  for 
the  ordinary  listener;  he  himself  has  to  use  words  for  his  everyday 
simple  communication  with  his  fellow-man,  whether  he  be  trans¬ 
acting  business  or  relaxing  among  friends.  Very  few  people  keep  a 
dictionary  handy  to  meet  their  needs  and  indeed  very  few  people 
could  be  bothered  to  use  a  dictionary  anyway.  They  will  repeat 
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what  they  hear,  and  for  very  many  of  them  their  most  authoritative 
source  is  the  radio.  Very  well,  let  this  be  part  of  the  radio’s  larger 
function  of  education,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  only  the  best 
is  good  enough — even  for  the  man  in  the  street.  This  advice  might 
well  be  borne  in  mind  by  everybody  who  presumes  to  address  his 
fellow-men  by  means  of  the  radio,  and  many  an  otherwise  brilliant 
broadcaster  could  examine  his  conscience  and  his  dictionary.  Let 
us  have  authority  behind  what  we  say  and  let  us  beware  of  in¬ 
novation  for  innovation’s  sake.  In  this  way  our  radio  service  will 
show  the  same  sense  of  responsibility  as  it  shows  in  other  broad¬ 
casting  matters,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  good  work. 

PATRICK  V.  O’BRIEN 

St  Jarlath's  College,  Tuam 


THIRD  LITURGICAL  CONGRESS 

Liturgy  has  been  a  topical  subject  this  year  owing  to  the 
changed  Holy  Week  ceremonies.  The  laity  were  taken  by  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  while  many  of  the  clergy  were  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  whole  idea.  All  those  in  touch  with  developments 
abroad  could  have  foreseen  the  shape  of  things  to  come,  but  on 
the  whole  the  Irish  Church  had  no  share  in  the  shaping  of  the 
Restored  Rites.  This  was  a  pity  for  two  reasons:  firstly,  because 
many  of  us  were  unprepared  for  such  sweeping  changes;  secondly, 
because  Ireland  could  certainly  have  offered  considerable  help, 
particularly  on  the  pastoral  and  practical  side,  in  the  drafting  of 
the  decrees  and  rubrics.  This  was  certainly  a  loss,  but  the  fault 
must  be  our  own.  No  articulate  voice  came  from  these  shores, 
even  as  late  as  the  decisive  Congress  at  Lugano  in  1953. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  Encyclical  Mediator  Dei  (1947),  that 
the  Holy  See  has  taken  a  moderating  rather  than  an  originating 
role  in  the  modem  liturgical  movement.  Quod  bonum  est  tenete. 
Less  than  ten  years  after  what  might  have  seemed  to  be  the  rebukes 
of  Mediator  Dei,  the  Holy  Father  has  now  enforced  on  the  Universal 
Church  liturgical  reforms  far  beyond  what  was  dreamt  of  even 
twenty  years  ago. 

Liturgical  Congresses  have  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  all 
this  development,  and  Mediator  Dei  recommends  the  holding  of 
such  Congresses,  under  the  auspices  of  the  hierarchy.  The  Third 
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Liturgical  Congress  to  be  held  in  this  country,  will  take  place  under 
the  patronage  of  His  Grace  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Kinane,  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  and  Emly,  at  Glenstal  Priory,  Co.  Limerick  on  10th  and 
1 1th  of  this  month.  The  theme  chosen  for  the  Congress  is  Baptism^ 
our  Divine  Birth.  A  restricted  theme  like  this  offers  the  advantage 
of  concentrating  the  papers  and  discussions  on  one — very  practical 
— topic,  particularly  as  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  Liturgy 
have  been  treated  of  in  the  two  preceding  Congresses  (1954  and 
1955). 

Father  Dermot  Macivor,  C.C.  (Ardee)  will  treat  of  the  spiritual 
significance  of  Baptism  in  his  paper  Towards  a  Fuller  Understanding 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  Father  Michael  Harty  (Maynooth) 
deal  with  The  Use  of  the  Vernacular  in  the  Administration  of 
Baptism,  while  Dom  Joseph  Dowdall,  O.S.B.  will  provide  a  Study 
{dogmatic  and  historical)  of  the  Text  of  the  Ritual  of  Baptism.  The 
Editor  of  the  furrow  will  give  a  short  general  survey  entitled 
Modern  Pastoral  Trends,  which  will  be  followed  by  an  Open  Forum. 

The  Congresses  of  1954  and  1955  were  fortunately  held  in  very 
fine  weather,  and  all  the  priests  who  attended  enjoyed  the  informal 
house-party  setting  of  the  Congress  in  the  Priory  grounds.  An 
Exhibition  of  Religious  Art  with  exhibits  by  many  first  class  artists 
will  be  held  this  year  in  conjunction  with  the  Congress,  and  the 
new  Priory  church  which  is  almost  completed  will  interest  any 
priest  who  is  building  (and  how  many  these  are!). 

The  Congress  is  organised  by  the  following  committee: 

Canon  Cahill,  Borrisokane. 

Reverend  J.  G.  McGarry,  Maynooth. 

Reverend  Joseph  Higgins,  Ballaghaderreen. 

Reverend  Liam  Breen,  Bray. 

Reverend  Dermot  Macivor,  Ardee. 

Reverend  Michael  O’Dwyer,  Tipperary. 

Reverend  Donal  Casey,  Diocesan  Inspector,  Skibbereen. 

The  Prior  of  Glenstal. 

Secretary:  Dom  Paul  McDonnell,  O.S.B.,  Glenstal. 

PLACID  MURRAY 


Glenstal,  Co.  Limerick. 


Correspondence 

GYPSIES  AND  TINKERS 


Dear  Editor, 

Those  who  were  stimulated  by  Sir  Shane  Leslie’s  letter  in  the 
March  furrow  might  be  interested  in  an  attempt  being  made  to 
do  something  for  the  tinkers  within  this  (Navan)  area. 

About  six  months  ago  some  members  of  the  Legion  of  Mary 
here  were  given  the  work  of  visiting  itinerant  encampments  in  the 
area.  At  first  this  was  intended  to  be  a  fact-finding  enterprise  as  a 
preliminary  to  an  organised  apostolate  among  itinerants;  but  it 
was  found  almost  at  once  that  unless  we  became  real  personal 
friends  with  the  tinkers  fact  finding  was  out  of  the  question. 
There  are  between  50  and  70  families,  most  of  them  intermarried, 
in  the  county.  Compiling  information — father’s  name,  mother’s 
maiden-name,  names  of  children,  dates  and  places  of  Baptism  and 
Confirmation,  etc.  proved  to  be  an  impossible  business  until  we 
were  accepted  as  friends  by  them. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  Legion  material  aid  was 
absolutely  forbidden.  This  proved  a  very  useful  restriction,  because 
almost  at  once  the  itinerant  families  saw  that  the  visitors  were 
interested  in  them  as  persons  whose  friendship  was  being  sought 
and  not  bought. 

Since  the  work  started  the  itinerants  visited  have  ceased  to  beg 
from  those  who  visited  them.  However,  whenever  they  recognise 
a  member  of  the  Legion  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  greet  him  or 
shake  his  hand. 

A  visit  to  an  encampment  always  involves  a  fireside  chat,  but 
more  important  is  inaugurating  or  joining  in  the  family  prayers. 
Invariably  before  the  visitors  leave,  the  family  is  called  together 
and  they  recite  the  Rosary  together.  This  participation  in  the 
devotional  life  of  the  family  has  done  most  to  draw  visitors  and 
itinerants  together.  Without  it  the  work  was  found  to  be  superficial 
— flavouring  strongly  of  patronage — and  mistrusted  or  secretly 
resented  by  the  itinerant  family. 

The  informal  conversations  with  the  young  people  in  the  family 
was  generally  about  prayer,  the  presence  of  God,  going  to  Con¬ 
fession,  Mass  and  Holy  Communion.  (In  these  conversations 
coloured  pictures  are  almost  indispensable — and  there  is  at  least 
one  story  about  Our  Lord.)  It  was  found  that  unless  the  older 
children  were  enlisted  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  other  children, 
the  talks  left  little  permanent  results.  Accordingly  a  definite  religious 
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task  was  given  to  each  of  the  older  children  and  at  the  next  visit 
each  child  was  asked  to  make  a  report  on  how  the  task  was  per¬ 
formed  and  the  response  made.  The  children  took  up  this  work 
with  delight  and  some  of  them  became  real  apostles  to  children  of 
their  own  age  in  other  families.  One  boy  of  sixteen  found  that  some 
of  his  acquaintances  were  neglecting  Confession  and  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  confess  their  sins. 
He  looked  for  advice  and  instruction  himself  and  then  told  his 
friends. 

When  the  news  that  certain  families  were  being  visited  in  this 
way  reached  others  more  remote  (and  news  travels  quickly  by  the 
itinerant  grape-vine),  some  of  these  actually  wrote  letters  asking 
that  they  be  visited,  too  and  be  received  into  the  Legion  of  Mary. 
It  is  significant  that  in  these  letters  they  always  address  the  members 
of  the  Legion  by  their  Christian  names.  One  family  had  actually, 
with  great  trouble,  got  the  tessera  of  the  Legion  and  had  learned 
the  prayers  by  heart  in  English  and  Irish,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  refused. 

Many  other  interesting  facts  have  emerged  from  these  experiences 
with  the  tinkers.  Those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  work  value 
their  friendship  (which  cannot  be  bought  with  material  things) 
very  highly.  They  agree  with  Sir  Shane  that  many  of  these  need 
missionary  aid  as  much  as  people  in  Nigeria  or  China,  but  they 
have  found  tqo  that  there  is  the  making  of  apostles  for  Christ 
among  them.  They  are  convinced  that  genuine  care  for  them  should 
be  the  very  reverse  of  anything  approaching  police  methods. 

GERALD  HERBERT 

Navan 


BEGGARS 


Dear  Editor, 

In  the  March  issue  Sir  Shane  Leslie  sought  the  opinions  of 
clergy  in  different  parts  of  the  country  on  “how  to  treat  gypsies 
within  the  bounds  of  Christian  charity.”  His  question  raises,  I 
think,  the  larger  issue  of  our  whole  attitude  towards  mendicants 
and  itinerants. 

The  number  of  beggars  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  a  scandal.  Some  tourists  and  Victorian-minded  Irish 
Catholics  think  such  disorder  a  disgrace.  But  is  this  really  so? 
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Are  all  the  marks  going  for  respectability?  Must  beggars  provoke 
“a  spirit  not  always  Christian”  ? 

St.  John  Chrysostom,  a  great  panegyrist  of  almsgiving,  cham¬ 
pioned  these  vagrant  people.  He  is  severe  on  those  who,  if  anyone 
comes  to  ask  a  single  penny,  “insult  them,  abuse  them,  call  them 
impostors.”  Their  very  deceit,  he  says,  is  a  reproach  to  our  cruelty. 
“For  since  we  have  not  the  heart  to  bestow  with  readiness,  they 
are  compelled  to  practise  a  great  many  arts ...  to  soften  the  hardness 
of  our  hearts. . . .  Let  us  relieve  the  poverty  of  those  who  beg  of  us, 
and  if  they  do  impose  on  us,  let  us  not  be  over-exact  about  it.  For 
such  salvation  we  ourselves  beg  for,  one  with  pardon,  with  kindness, 
with  much  mercy  along  with  it.” 

RONAN  DRURY 

St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth 


Ihe  Eighth  Sacrament 

All  his  life  St.  Francis  de  Sales  gave  two  hours  of  his  morning  to . 
study.  “Knowledge,”  he  used  to  say,  “is  the  priest’s  eighth  sacra¬ 
ment.”  He  was  sure  that  the  Reformation  had  done  so  much  damage 
simply  because  priests  had  confined  themselves  to  saying  the  Breviary 
and  did  not  think  of  acquiring  scientific  knowledge.  His  ideal  of 
sanctity  was  the  blend  of  culture  and  holiness,  achieving  the  har¬ 
monious  and  perfect  development  of  the  whole  man.  He  spent  an 
hour  in  meditation,  and  two  hours  in  study,  before  saying  Mass. 

— ZEALANDIA  (26-8-1954) 


New 

The  Lord.  Romano  Guardini.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  Elinor 
Castendyk  Briefs.  London:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  and  Co.  1956.  Pp.  535. 
Price  28/-. 

A  BIOGRAPHY  of  Christ  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Of  St.  Francis  yes,  of  Christ  no, 
indeed  “all  one  can  do  is  demonstrate 
from  ever  new  points  of  departure 
how  all  attributes,  all  characteristics 
of  Christ  terminate  in  the  incompre¬ 
hensible,  an  incomprehensibility,  how¬ 
ever,  of  measureless  promise.”  In 
these  words  Monsignor  Guardini 
introduces  this  very  long  series  of 
short  meditations  upon  the  Lord, 
“the  spiritual  commentaries  of  some 
four  years  of  Sunday  services  under¬ 
taken  with  the  sole  purpose  of  obeying 
as  well  as  possible  the  Lord’s  command 
to  proclaim  him,  his  message  and 
works.” 

It  is  a  remarkable  achievement,  an 
entering,  as  it  were,  into  the  contem¬ 
porary  scene,  so  that  the  reader  feels 
all  the  rich  promise  of  Christ’s  coming 
and  all  the  tragedy  of  his  rejection  by 
the  Jewish  people  and  their  rulers. 
For  Romano  Guardini,  this  rejection 
is  the  Second  Fall.  Just  as  with  Adam, 
the  course  that  God’s  action  in  the 
world  would  take  was  contingent  on 
man’s  free  will.  We  should  not  accept 
the  murder  of  God  as  something 
predetermined,  inevitable,  but  recover 
the  mediaeval  horror  at  the  deed, 
“strip  ourselves  of  our  customary 
callousness  and  realise  how  frightful 
the  whole  procedure  was,  how 
hardened  men’s  hearts,  how  paltry 
Jesus’  reception!” 

Nor  was  the  rejection  of  Christ 
something  that  affected  the  Jewish 
people  alone,  it  has  scarred  all  the 
course  of  later  history,  even  the  very 
nature  of  the  Church  as  we  know  her. 
Guardini  is  not  afraid  to  pose  such 
questions,  how  different  history  might 
have  been  had  the  Jews  accepted 


Books 

Christ,  how  different  the  Church, 
could  we  not  have  had  the  Eucharist 
in  the  form  we  know  it 
This  is,  however,  essentially  a  book 
of  meditations  upon  the  Lord,  rather 
than  the  foUowing  out  of  particular 
themes  to  their  logical  conclusions. 
But  almost  every  page  has  some 
striking  turn  of  phr^  or  definition 
to  stir  the  reader’s  own  thoughts — 
the  uniqueness  of  the  apostle  consists 
in  his  being  sent  to  proclaim  God’s 
message,  “he  who  considers  the 
apostles  or  disciples  great  from  a 
human  or  religious  point  of  view 
raises  the  suspicion  ^at  he  is  un¬ 
acquainted  with  true  greatness.”  Or 
in  dealing  with  the  Resurrection,  “the 
character  of  the  accounts  (in  the 
Gospels)  is  peculiar:  they  break  off 
suddenly,  cross-cut  each  other,  con¬ 
tain  contrasts  and  contradictions  that 
are  not  easily  clarified.  Something 
extraordinary  seems  to  be  seeking 
expression — something  that  explodes 
all  hitherto  known  forms  of  human 
experience.” 

Not  for  nothing  does  Monsignor 
Guardini  compare  the  possibilities  of 
writing  a  life  of  Christ  with  those  for 
compiling  one  of  St.  Francis,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book.  The  whole 
work  is  witness  to  his  devotion  to 
St.  Francis  and  to  his  assimilation  of 
St.  Francis’  outlook  and  thought. 
This  is  essentially  a  Franciscan  view 
of  Our  Lord,  a  constant  stressing  of 
the  role  of  love  in  our  relations  with 
God.  The  writing  frequently  rises 
towards  the  levels  of  poetry  and  as  a 
result,  its  most  successful  and  sugges¬ 
tive  section  is  probably  the  last,  on 
the  Apocalypse,  for  it  is  there  that 
the  vision  of  the  poet  can  most  help 
us  to  an  understanding  of  the  vision 
of  the  mystic. 

Unfortunately,  this  stressing  of  the 
heart  and  of  love  leads  sometimes  to 
an  irritatiDg  setting  of  heart  against 
bead.  Man  after  all  is  separated  from 
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the  brutes  by  his  reason  and  not  by 
his  emotions,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Romano  Guardini 
could  prove  such  statements  as  “None 
of  the  great  things  in  human  life 
springs  from  the  intellect;  every  one 
of  them  issues  from  the  heart  and  its 
love.”  After  all,  love  is  proverbially 
blind,  and  dependent  upon  the  intellect 
for  true  information  about  the  objects 
to  which  it  should  attach  itself. 

His  treatment  too  of  Christ’s  re¬ 
lations  with  his  Mother  is  also  open 
to  criticism — the  harshness  of  his 
interpretation  of  Jesus’  words  to  Our 
Lady  seems  to  go  beyond  their 
ordinary  meaning.  Even  on  the  purely 
natural  plane  of  mother  and  son 
relationship,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  argue  that  while  everything  that 
affected  Jesus,  affected  his  mother, 
“no  intimate  understanding  existed 
between  them.”  Guardini  is  trying  to 
stress  the  greatness  and  the  purity  of 
Mary’s  faith  in  her  Son,  but  it  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  at  the  expense 
of  reality. 

These  criticisms  however  only  relate 
to  a  very  small  part  of  the  book,  and 
in  fact  such  statements  in  so  far  as 
they  rouse  the  reader  to  reconsider 
his  own  position  and  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests,  may  have  their  special 
usefulness  in  that  way.  Indeed  the 
whole  book  is  a  challenge  to  medita¬ 
tion  and  discussion  in  the  variety  and 
fecundity  of  the  ideas  it  sets  forth. 

D.  D.  c.  pcx:hin  mould 

Aherla,  Co.  Cork 

Medical  Guide  to  Vocations.  By  Rend 

Biot,  M.D.  and  Pierre  Galimard, 

M.D.  London:  Bums  and  Oates. 

1956.  Pp.  XX -1-303.  Price  18/-. 

This  book  is  a  competent  statement  of 
the  help  that  medical  advice  can  and 
should  give  in  the  selection  and  for¬ 
mation  of  candidates  for  the  priest¬ 
hood  and  for  the  religious  life.  A 
pioneer  work  of  its  kind,  it  appeared 
first  in  FreiKh  about  ten  years  ago. 


The  authors  are  French  doctors, 
experts  in  their  profession,  who  have 
had,  moreover,  years  of  experience  in 
“religious  medicine.”  Their  American 
translator  is  Dr.  Odenwald  of  the 
Catholic  University  in  Washington. 

The  final  decision  in  a  vocation  is 
made  not  by  doctors  or  spiritual 
directors,  but  by  ecclesiastical  super¬ 
iors.  Until  that  decision,  a  vocation  is 
incomplete  and  in  a  state  of  trial  or 
experiment.  The  special  contribution 
of  medicine  during  this  period  of 
preparation  is  to  disclose  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  mental  or  bodily  illness  that 
make  a  candidate  unsuitable  and  a 
vocation  improbable.  Mistakes  would 
be  avoided  if  more  attention  were  paid 
to  medical  counter-indications  to  the 
acceptance  of  candidates.  That  is  why 
this  Medical  Guide  fills  a  great  need, 
and  by  its  careful  analysis  of  all 
relevant  health  factors  and  their  sig¬ 
nificance  should  be  of  tremendous 
help  not  only  to  doctors  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  superiors,  but  also  to  directors  of 
vocations  and  all  spiritual  directors. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book,  after 
brief  chapters  on  the  mutual  inter¬ 
dependence  of  soul  and  body,  and  on 
canonical  legislation,  the  authors  deal 
with  the  basic  data  to  be  considered 
in  the  health  examination  of  candid¬ 
ates:  heredity,  temperament,  mental 
constitution,  the  individual’s  health 
history.  In  an  “inventory  of  aptitudes” 
they  give  their  views  on  neurotic 
motivation  and  have  some  sensible 
things  to  say  about  the  special  qualities 
required  for  such  special  vocations  as 
the  strictly  enclosed  orders  and  the 
foreign  missions. 

The  second  part  studies  the  psy¬ 
chology  and  pathology  of  beginners 
during  the  years  of  formation.  Many 
of  the  typical  difficulties  of  those  years  , 
are  traced  to  quite  understandable  | 
physical  or  emotional  disorders.  To  | 
counteract  such  difficulties  the  authors 
offer  a  stimulating  series  of  rules  for  | 
positive  hygiene  that  cover  sleep,  food,  \  | 
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physical  exercise,  clothes,  environment, 
ne^  for  change  and  for  contact  with 
reality.  The  book  ends  with  advice 
about  those  who  get  a  second  chance 
and  about  the  care  of  those  who  have 
to  return  to  the  world. 

The  authors  of  this  book  impress  by 
their  spirit  of  dedication  and  by  their 
grasp  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  issues 
involved  in  a  vocation.  An  example  is 
their  analysis  of  the  significance  of  the 
vow  of  chastity.  Nevertheless  what 
they  say  might  gain  in  authority  in 
some  sections  if  their  rernarks  were 
completed  by  a  priest  collaborator. 
Thus  the  chapter  on  canonical  legis¬ 
lation  might  be  extended,  and  further 
clarifications  made  where  they  treat  of 
aridity  and  of  co-operation  between 
doctor  and  spiritual  director.  In  fact, 
a  few  times  the  spiritual  director  is 
spoken  of  when  surely  the  canonical 
superior  is  meant,  and  this  even  in  the 
translator’s  foreword.  Readers  in  this 
country  will  find  the  medical  exam¬ 
ination,  envisaged  by  the  authors, 
rather  searching,  and  the  claims  made 
for  the  seminary  or  monastery  doctor 
too  exacting;  but  it  is  good  to  have 
the  doctor's  case  well  stated,  as  it  is 
here. 

GERALD  CROTTY 
Cluain  Mhuire,  Galway 

A  Time  for  Troth.  Jeremiah  Newman. 

Dublin:  Browne  and  Nolan.  1955. 

Pp.  167.  Price  18/-. 

A  Time  for  Truth  is  a  collection  of 
occasional  essays  on  philosophical 
subjects — notes  and  reflections  by  a 
student  of  philosophy  on  some  con¬ 
temporary  trends  in  the  subject — 
which  have  appeared  already  in  Irish 
reviews  in  substantially  the  same  form. 

Professor  Dondeyne  of  Louvain 
contributes  a  preface  on  Existentialist 
Phenomenology  which  succeeds  in 
lifting  the  veil  which  surrounds  Exis¬ 
tentialism  for  the  non-philosopher. 
Apparently  the  article  was  written  in 
French  and  translated  by  another  pen. 


The  existentialist  term  angoisse  is  mis¬ 
translated  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
book  as  “anguish”;  only  in  a  quotation 
from  Professor  Joad  does  it  get  its 
proper  meaning  “anxiety.” 

Dr.  Newman’s  first  essay  on  the 
Ethics  of  Existentialism  shows  him  to 
be  a  close  disciple  of  M.  Dondeyne. 
The  second  essay  contains  a  brief 
mention  of  some  of  the  ideas  of  the 
marxist  philosopher  Lefebvre,  of  the 
existentialist  Merleau-Ponty,  of  the 
late  Emmanuel  Mounier,  the  founder 
of  the  Personalist  movement,  and  also 
of  “a  less  well-known  contemporary 
school”  in  Neuchatel.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  essays  deal  with  contemporary 
British  philosophy,  which  will  be  more 
familiar  to  Irish  readers. 

The  third  essay  deals  with  the 
influence  of  the  philosopher’s  psycho¬ 
logical  make-up  on  his  writings.  The 
sociologist  will  question  Dr.  Newman’s 
approach  here,  and  point  out  that  the 
influence  of  milieu  and  culture  may  be 
more  important  than  the  influence  of 
temperament.  It  is  a  question  of  fact 
tc  be  decided  by  scientific  investigation 
rather  than  the  essayist’s  “I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think”  or  “I  would  not  be 
surprised.” 

In  the  final  essay.  Dr.  Newman 
asserts  that  Communism  is  an  Ideology 
and  not  a  Philosophy.  Now  everyone 
admits  that  Communism  is,  or  has, 
an  Ideology;  but  it  can  quite  well  be  a 
Philosophy  (and  a  Religion)  at  the 
same  time.  The  conclusionof  Catholics 
who  have  studied  Communism  is 
fairly  summed  up  in  the  following, 
which  Lefebvre  quotes  from  the 
Archives  de  philosophie,  a  Catholic 
review:  “  Le  Marxisme  se  donne  pour 
une  vaste  conception  de  I’homme  et 
de  I’histoire,  de  I’individu  et  de  la 
soci^t6,  de  la  nature  et  de  Dieu;  pour 
une  synth^  gdnerale,  thtorique  et 
pratique  4  la  fois,  bref  pour  un  syst4me 
totalitaire.”  Moreover,  the  description 
of  Ideology  is  taken  from  Burnham’s 
Managerial  Revolution  and  is  not 
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quite  satisfactory;  Soclologie  de  la 
comaissance  uses  other  descriptions 
that  are  more  acceptable.  A  somewhat 
extended  quotation  from  Burnham  in 
this  section  was  unacknowledged  in 


the  original  article,  and  through  some 
oversight,  that  error  has  not  been 
corrected  in  the  book. 

PETER  McCONVILLE 

Newry 


SHORTER  NOTICES 


The  Seminary  Rule  (Rev.  Thomas 
Dubay,  S.M.  Mercier  Press,  3/6)- 
Father  Dubay  who  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  training  of  seminar¬ 
ians,  both  secular  and  religious  has 
written  this  excellent  little  book  on 
the  seminary  rule.  Wliile  every  student 
for  the  priesthood  will  keep  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  goal  before  him  it  is  also 
necessary  for  him  to  realise  that  his 
life  in  the  seminary  is  a  holy  life  and 
not  merely  a  period  of  enforced 
training  to  be  got  through  as  easUy  as 
possible  en  route  to  the  priesthood. 
Father  Dubay  speaks  understandingly 
of  such  things  as  silence,  recreation, 
“no  smoking"  and  “smoking,”  study 
and  vacations.  For  seminarians  then, 
both  religious  and  diocesan  and  also 
for  religious  Brothers  and  Sisters 
with  regard  to  their  own  daily  rules 
of  life  this  is  a  useful  and  instructive 
book. 

Epirtemology  for  All  (J.  D.  Hassett, 
S.J.,  R.  A.  MitcheU,  S.J.,  J.  D. 
Monan,  S.J.  Mercier.  3/6).  Tlie  pub¬ 
lisher’s  blurb  claims  that  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  lucid  and  practical  and  an 
advance  in  realism  upon  existing  texts. 
Infact  it  is  an  imaginative  introduction. 
Written  in  almost  conversational  style, 
free  from  unnecessary  jargon  and 
illustrated  with  homely  analogies,  its 
simple  argument  should  be  intelligible 
to  the  undergraduate.  Such  however 
are  the  pitfalls  for  the  simple  philoso¬ 
pher  in  the  market-place,  that  at  times 
the  text  sometimes  oversimplifies  the 
opposition  to  the  point  of  caricature 
and  falls  over  backwards  into  paradox. 
.Thus  the  cpiKentration  upon  complete 


scepticism  is  a  valid  groundwork, 
while  the  argument  that  all  partial 
scepticisms  lead  inevitably  to  the 
general  position’s  difficulty  seems 
facile  as  it  is  stated  (e.g.  p.  43). 
Multiplication  of  the  same  argument 
from  different  angles  hardly  (and 
unnecessarily)  constitutes  “four  major 
defects”  (p.  15)  in  scepticism,  while 
the  addition  of  terms  such  as  absolute 
relativism  results  in  an  eccentric  sum. 
A  more  systematic  distinction  of  the 
descriptive  and  critical  functions  of 
epistemology  (e.g.  on  p.  15)  would 
help. 

In  general,  however,  this  is  a 
refreshing  change  from  academic  con¬ 
vention  and  should  go  far  to  remove 
the  esoteric  and  extravagant  qualities, 
which  the  undergraduate  normally 
associates  with  the  theory  of 
knowledge. 

John  Nicholas  Grou,  S.J.  ranks 
among  the  spiritui^  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  Manual  for 
Interior  Souls,  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  of  spiritual  books,  is  now  issued 
in  a  revis^  translation  in  the  Orchard 
series  (Bums  &  Oates,  15/-).  In  an 
introduction  Father  Donal  O’Sullivan, 
S.J.  writes  of  his  life  and  works  and 
discusses  the  school  of  spirituality  to 
which  Father  Grou  belongs.  He  con¬ 
cludes:  “No  ‘Order’  or  no  ‘School’ 
can  hope  to  confine  within  its  private 
limits  that  great  ‘interior  soul,’  John 
Nicholas  Grou.  At  his  best  and  finest 
he  transcends  all  schools  and  belongs 
before  all  else  to  that  school  of  which 
he  wrote  so  ardently.  The  School  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 
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VL7RA  VITALITY 
ULTRA  CROPPING  POWER 
SOW 

ROWANS  FAMOUS  SEEDS 

THE  STRAINS  OF  GREAT  RENOWN 

1956  Farm  Seed  and  Garden  Seed  Catalogues  now  ready  and 
presented  free  on  request  to  interested  applicants. 

M.  ROWAN  &  CO. 

- LIMITED  - 

“THE  HOUSE  OF  ROWAN” 

Will  make  your  Farming  and  Gardening  more  satiefying  than 
ever  before. 

51,  52  CAPEL  STREET 
1,  2  WESTMORELAND  STREET 
DUBLIN 

On  the  land  of  Ireland  since  1889— still  going  strong. 


HEATING.  VENTILATION.  STEAM  BOILERS.  COOKING  AND 
LAUNDRY  PLANT.  HOT  AND  COLD  WATER  SUPPLIES. 
FIRE  FIGHTING  EQUIPMENT,  ETC. 
INSTALLATIONS  BY 

).  J.  NOLAN  &  SON,  ltd: 

133  JAMES'S  STREET 
DUBLIN 

(Formerly  J.  J.  NOLAN  &  SON,  Crannagh  Road,  Rathfamham). 

Telegrams  t  "  Heating,  Dublin.”  Phone  :  906001. 


New  Installations  at  present  in  hands: 

ST.  PATRICK’S  COLLEGE,  MAYNOOTH. 

R.C.  (CHURCHES  AT  DUNDRUM  AND  CITY  QUAY. 
HOSPITALS  AT  CLONMEL  AND  KILKENNY. 
EVER  READY  (IRELAND)  LTD.,  DUBLIN. 
LITTLE  SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR,  ROEBUCK  CASTLE. 
DUNDRUM. 


ESTIMATES  FREE 


FARM 

MACHINERY 

POULTRY 

EQUIPMENT 

HARDWARE 


fVe  are  suppliers  of  these  to 
Colleges,  Convents,  Schools 
ami  Institutions 


LENEHANS 

OF  CAPEL  STREET 


21/2,  124/6  CAPEL  ST. 
DUBLIN 


..J^EMEMBRANCE" 

Ophelia's  madness  did  not  make 
her  forget  the  flowers  she  had 
loved  all  through  her  girlhood;  for, 
to  quote  her  own  words:  "  There’s 
rosemary,  that’s  for  remembrance; 
pray,  love,  remember;  and  there 
u  pansies,  that’s  for  thouchts. 
There’s  fennel  for  you,  and  colum¬ 
bine,  there’s  rue  for  you;  and 
here’s  some  for  me;  we  may  call  it 
herb  of  grace  o’  Sundays  .  .  . 
Flowers  can  be  a  solace  to  us  all, 
as  they  were  to  poor  Ophelia,  to 
Wordsworth  and  to  many  a 
humble  unremembered  man  and 
woman. 

But  even  more  important  than 
flowers  are  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
and  we  should  be  worse  than 
.foolish  not  to  remember,  every 
day  and  every  hour,  the  rare  Joy 
that  music  alone  can  give  us  .  .  . 
to  sit  in  our  armchair  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  Are  blazing,  and  com¬ 
mune  with  the  great  of  the 
earth — Beethoven,  Bach,  Mozart, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them. 
McCullough’s  Music  Salons  will 
help  you  towards  this  pleasure. 

J^cCULLOUGITS  LTD. 

Music  Salons 

56  DAWSON  STREET,  DUBILN. 

74887/78679. 


T.  &  C.  MARTIN  LTD. 

D'Olier  Houss  and  North  Wall,  Dublin 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  JOINERY 
CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  TIMBER 


SUPPLIERS  OF  ALL  TYPES  OF 
BUILDING  MATERIALS 
* 


Telegrams— Martin,  Dublin. 


Telephone— 71571  (11  lines). 


ESTABLISHED  1835 


THE 

NATIONAL  BANK 

LIMITED 


34  &  35  COLLEGE  GREEN,  DUBLIN 

246  Branche$  and  Sub^Offices  throughout  Ireland 


Ciomplete  Banking  facilities  afforded  with 
specialised  departments  for 
INCOME  TAX,  EXECUTOR  AND 
TRUSTEE  BUSINESS,  FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE,  THRIFT  DEPOSIT 

ACCOUNTS 


IRISH  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  PROPERTY 
INSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 


Policies  of  Insurance  are  issued  by  the  Company 
at  low  rates  upon  Churches,  Convents,  Colleges, 
FIRE  INSURANCE  i  Schools,  Residences,  and  all  other  Institutions  and 
buildings  devoted  to  Catholic  purposes,  as  well  as 
on  the  personal  property  of  Catholic  Ecclesiastics 
AND 

EMPLOYERS’  against  the  liability  of  Employers  to  pay  com* 

LIABILITY  I  pensation  for  personal  injury  by  accident  to  their 

INSURANCE  Employees. 


COMPANY’S  INSPECTORS  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE  TO  ADVISE 
AND  ASSIST. 


W.  F.  KERRIGAN,  SecreUry, 
19-20,  Fleet  Street, 
Dublin. 


BOILER,  ENGINEERING,  PUBLIC  LIABILITY.  AND  OTHER 
INSURANCES  ARRANGED. 


Founded  by  the  Hierarchy  in  1902  to  deal  with  the  Insurances 
of  the  Clergy  and  Religious  Communities. 

Only  Company  So  Authorised. 
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